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BRITISH ASSOCIATION.* 


Wednesday Evening. 
“ ArTER rain, sunshine,” says the old adage; 
and it looks like to begin the Cambridge Meet- 
ing of the British Association. Through a 
morning of as pour-full rain as is often encoun- 
tered, a considerable train of leading person- 
ages who have attended these meetings found 
their rapid way from Shoreditch to Bishop- 
Stortford terminus, where, in the midst of a 
pelting shower and much scrambling for lug- 
gage, the parties were not long in getting away 
in coaches, post-chaises, and other such con- 
veyances as had been collected for the occasion. 
Soon after one o'clock, most of them arrived at 
Cambridge, and were in good time to take up 





* The following list of the several officers of the 
sections includes most of the distinguished men pre- 
sent:— 

Section A.— President: G. B. Airy, Astronomer 
Royal. Vice-Presidents: Sir D. Brewster; the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Ely ; Sir Thomas Brisbane; Prof. 
Challis; Prof. J. Forbes; Sir W. R. Hamilton. Se- 
cretaries: Rev. H. Goodwin; Prof. Stevelly; G. G. 
Stokes, Esq. Committee: The Earl of Burlington; 
M. Dove; Rev. Samuel Earnshaw; R. L. Ellis; The 
Earl of Enniskillen; M. Ermann; Col. Everest; Dr. 
Green; Sir J. W. F. Herschel, Bart.; W. “— 
Capt. Johnston, R.N.; Eaton Hodgkinson; Robert 
Hunt; M. Kreil; M. Kupffer; Rev. Dr. Lee; Rev. 
Dr. Lloyd; Prof. Miller; Prof. Phillips; Rev. J. 
Power; J. Scott Russell; Col. Sabine; Rev. Dr. 
Scoresby ; J. J. Sylvester, Esq.; Prof. Thomson; 
Prof. Willis. 

Section B.—President : Rev. Prof. Cumming. Vice- 
Presidents: Dr. Daubeny; Michael Faraday ; 

sraham; Rev. W. urt; Prof. Miller. Secreta- 
ries: Robert Hunt; J. P. Joule; Dr. Miller; E. Solly. 
Committee: Prof. Schinbein; M. Boutigny; W. 
Armstrong; P. Clare; W. Francis; Dr. Fownes ; 
Prof. Grove; C 7 Ibbetson; W. Lucas; C. Oakes; 
T. J. Pearsall; Dr. Percy; Dr. Playfair; W. Sharp; 
C. W. Walker; R. Warrington. 

Section C.—President : Rev. Prof. Sedgwick. Vicc- 
Presidents: Rev..W. Buckland; the Earl of Ennis- 
killen; L. Horner; W. J. Hamilton. Secretaries: 
Rev, J. Cumming; A. C. Ramsay; Rev. W. Thorp. 
Committee: Baron Leopold Yon Buch ; Baron Von 

tershausen of Géttingen ; R. C. Austen; Prof. 
Ansted; C. Bunbary; Sir H. De la Beche; Capt. 
Sir E. Back; S. Clarke; Dr. Dieffenbach; Sir Ph. de 
Brey Egerton, Bart.; Dr. Falconer; Sir C. Fellowes; 
Prof. E. Forbes; Prof. J. Forbes; Dr. Fitton; G. B. 
Greenough; R. Griffith; R. Hutton; W. Hopkins ; 
Capt. Ibbetson; C. Lyell; Sir C. Lemon, Bart.; H. 
L. Lindsay; R. 1. Murchison; Lord Northampton; 
Prof. Oldham; Prof. Owen; Prof. Phillips; Il. E. 
Strickland; the Dean of Westminster. 

Suction D.— President: the Rev. Prof. Henslow. 
Pice-Presidents : Bishop of Norwich; Prof. E. Forbes; 
C.C. reg > + Rev. L. Jenyns; W. Ogilby. Secre- 
taries: _E. Lankester; T. V. Wollaston. Committee : 
Prof. Allman; R. Ball; Prof. T. Bell; Dr. C: nter ; 
W. Clear; Dr. Daubeny; Dr. Falconer ; Dr. Fleming; 
J. E. Gray; Dr. H ; F.W. Hope; Dr. King; Dr. 
R. Latham; R. Mac Andrew; A. Nasmyth; Prof. R. 
Owen; Dr. Pritehard; Dr. Richardson; W. Spence; 
W. Thompson ; W. Yarrell. 

Section E.—President: J. Haviland. Vice-Presi- 
dents: Prof. Clarke; Prof. Fisher; Dr. Hodgkin ; Dr. 
Latham. Secretaries: R. Sargent ; Dr. Webster. Com- 

: Dr. Budd; Dr. Laycock ; Dr. Merriman. 

pena ani tniot oot eet 

is: on; . Sykes; Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart.; Prof. Pryme. Secretaries vy: Fletcher; Dr. C. 
Taylor. Committee : Sir J. Boilean ; Col. Everest; His 
Excellency E. Everett ; J. Heywood ; E. Hodgkinson ; 
Sir J. Johnston, Bart.; Sir C. Lemon, Bart.; R. M. 
Milnes; G. R. Porter; M. Julien; S. Adair. 

Section G.—President: G. Rennie. Vice-Presidents : 
ence by Wt wines J. Guest; F.S. _—_. 

ecretary: Rev. W. T. ley. Committee: J. Tay- 
lor; R. Roberts; E. Hi ins J. F. Gaon; 
J. Dent; P. Clare; J. tworth; J. Jessop; Rev. 
B.M. Cowie; T. Cowper. 





| their quarters, obtain their necessary vouchers? 


and attend the General Committee, which come 
menced proceedings at two o’clock, with the 
president, the Dean of Ely, in the chair. 

Before, however, going into the Report,» 
ought to notice the hospitality of the Universit 
authorities, and the excellent arrangement 
made by the local secretaries, Mr. Hopkins a 
Professor Ansted. ‘The majority of visitors, we 
believe, have been most comfortably located in 
the various colleges; and it is from a delightfully 
pleasant room, environed by the umbrageous 
groves of Academe, that we gratefully indite 
this account of the business of the day, MWed- 
nesday, as far as it has been carried on. 

On the bench, by the chairman, we noticed 
the Marquis of Northampton, Sir John Her- 
schel, Mr. Murchison, Colonel Sabine, Mr. 
Hopkins, Professor Sedgwick; and, in other 
parts, Lord Enniskillen, Sir C. Lemon, Pro- 
fessor Henslow, Professor Daubeny, &c. &c. ; 
and Messrs. L. Horner, Porter, C. C. Babing- 
ton, W. Grove, Heywood, Dr. Lloyd (of Dublin), 
&c.; whose names appear among the sectional 
officials. 

Professor Phillips, the general secretary, read 
the minutes of the last two meetings at York, 
which were confirmed. 

Colonel Sabine read the following Report of 
the Council, and took occasion to remark on the 
number of distinguished scientific foreigners, 
and especially of such as had taken a prominent 


f. | part in the great questions of terrestrial mag- 


netism and meteorology, who had journeyed from 
France, Prussia, Germany, Russia, and other 
distant quarters of the earth, to be present at 
this meeting. 

In compliance with a resolution of the Ge- 
neral Committee assembled at York, authorising 
the Council to invite, in the name of the British 
Association, the attendance at Cambridge of the 
distinguished foreigners who have taken a lead- 
ing part in the combined system of magnetical 
and meteorological observations, 2 circular had 
been addressed by the president to Messieurs 
Humboldt, Gauss, Weber, Kupffer, Arago, Pla- 
na, Hansteen, Kreil, Lamont, Boguslawski, 
Dove, Kamtz, Bache, Gillis, Quetelet, Erman, 
and others. Letters had also been sent to the 
same individuals by Sir John Herschel, re- 
questing opinions as to the results of the obser- 
vations; how far the objects for which they were 
instituted had already been accomplished ; and 
as to the advantages which the sciences of mag- 
netism and meteorology might derive from their 
longer continuance. The following have sig- 





nified their intention of being present at Cam- | 


bridge to attend the proposed conference :— 
The Baron Von Seftenberg; Professors Bogus- 
lawski of Breslau, Dove and Ermann of Ber- 
lin, and Kreil of Prague; and M. Kupffer, 
Director-General of the Observatories in Rus- 
sia. Several unable to attend have expressed 
their opinions on points which appeared likely 
to come under discussion : Weber, Loomis, La- 
mont, Quetelet, Gauss, Humboldt, Redfield, &c. 
The Council have considered it a proper com- 
pliment to gentlemen who, at the special re- 

uest of the British Association, have travelled 
tom distant countries to take part in the pro- 
posed proceedings, to name them at once Cor- 
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range of duljcets)! ai report received from Dr. 
Hodgkin had been printed, and copies sent to 
all members.,of, the Council, to the presidents, 
vice-presidents, and secretaries of Section E. at 
York, to former presidents of Section E., and to 
all members of the medical profession who have 
been members of Council since the Association 
was formed, accompanied by a request for their 
opinions on the subject. Letters were received 
from Dr. Roget and Dr. Williams, which have 
been printed and circulated among the members, 
together with Dr. Hodgkin’s report. 

In regard to the disadvantage scientific pur- 
suits labour under, from the great difficulty, 
delay, and expense which attend the transmis- 
sion of scientific journals between this and 
foreign countries, and to distant parts of the 
United Kingdom, it was resolved at York that 
application be made to Government to take the 
subject into its favourable consideration. The 
president and general secretaries have sought 
to acquaint themselves with some practical 
mode by which the objects of the resolution 
might be attained ; but they have not yet been 
able to satisfy themselves sufficiently to make 
it expedient to apply to Government. 

Of 1501. placed at the disposal of the Council, 
for maintaining the establishment at Kew Ob- 
servatory, 149/. 15s. has beem expended; and 
25/. out of 30/. voted to them for the purpose 
of procuring M. Kreil’s self-registering baro- 
meter, thermometer, and hygrometer. These 
instruments have been placed under Mr. Ro- 
nald’s care in the Observatory at Kew. 

The town of Southampton has, by a deputa- 
tion to the Council, renewed the invitation to 
the British Association to hold its meeting for 
the year 1846 at Southampton. And letters 
have been received from Dr. Conolly, chair- 
man of a provisional committee, and from 
Dr. Thorp, president of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Cheltenham, intimating the 
intention of some of the most influential resi- 
dents of the town of Cheltenham, and of the 
county of Gloucester, to send a deputation to 
| Cambridge to invite the Association to hold 
| their annual meeting for 1846 at Cheltenham. 

The amendments in the by-laws, or regula- 
| tions respecting the admission and privileges 
| of members, were then proposed on the recom- 
| mendation of the Council, and, after a desultory 
| conversation, adopted.* 
wee ae 
} * They were as follow :— 
| 1. That the composition for life-members be in 
| future 10/., to include the gratuitous delivery of the 

Annual Reports of the Association. 
| 2. That persons who have once been annual mem- 
| bers be entitled to resume their membership at any 
subsequent meeting of the Association, paying on 
each such occasion the yearly subscription of 14, and 
being eligible as ful) members of the Association to 
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The treasurer Mr. Taylor’s financial report 
was to the effect that the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the year shewed a reduction in 
the balance against the Association to the 
amount of about 110/.; but, with some out- 
standing debts, they might consider it as nearly 
at par. The chairman again reminded the 
meeting of the expediency of being economical 
in their grants. 

Sir John Herschel moved, and the committee 
agreed to, certain proposed arrangements for 
the most efficient conduct of the conferences 
on terrestrial magnetism, so that the result 
might be worthy of a congress like that now as- 
sembled, of eminent foreigners as well as native 
members who had devoted themselves to this 
branch of research. 

The presidents, vice-presidents, and secre- 
taries of sections were appointed, and also the 
Committee of Recommendations. 

Upon the question, whether or not it would 
be advantageous to discontinue the Medical 
Section, E., the president stated that the council 
had deemed it would be most respectful to refer 
its reconsideration to the Medical Section, with 
a request that they would communicate their 
opinion to the general committee upon this 
subject, of so much interest to the medical 
profession, and also to the Ethnological So- 
ciety. Dr. Hodgkin’s comments are as fol- 
low :— 

“It is too obvious to admit of dispute, that 
medicine is not only included in the circle of 
sciences, but that it is amongst the oldest, the 
most conspicuous, and the most important of 
the number. Celsus tells us that it was ori- 
ginally considered as a branch of philosophy ; 
and it was doubtless for practical convenience, 
and to promote its application to the universal 
wants of society, that at an early period it was 


studied, professed, and brought into operation, 


as an independent branch of knowledge. It 
would therefore be a palpable and inexcusable 
omission were the science of medicine to be 
excluded from the circle of the sciences, and 
cut off from participation in the favour and 
assistance of a society constituted for the spe- 
cial purpose of the advancement of knowledge. 
It may, however, be very reasonably ques- 
tioned, whether it be really consistent with the 
interests of this branch of science that a sepa- 
rate section of the British Association should 
be devoted to it. When the formation of such 
a section was first proposed at Cambridge, the 
object was so manifestly reasonable and legi- 
timate, that it was carried into effect without 
hesitation; and the experience of the years 
which have since elapsed has clearly shewn that 
the subjects appertaining to such a section are 
by no means foreign to the designs of the 
British Association. It has, notwithstanding, 
been very sensibly felt by many medical mem- 
bers of the association that it is difficult, and 
indeed almost impossible, to support the section 
and perform its business ina manner creditable 
to the association and in kecping with the other 
sections. The objects designed to be gained 
by the formation of the section are very im- 





serve in the general committee, or in any other office. 
It being understood, however, that members who 

have intermitted their subscription shall possess no 

other advantage in future, in respect to the annual 

volumes, than that of purchasing them at members 
rices. 

3. That in addition.to the above two classes of full 
members, there be constituted a class of Associates 
for the year, admissible on the recommendation of a 
single member, who, on payment of 1/., shall be en- 
titled to attend all sectional and evening meetings : 
not eligible to serve on committees, or to hold any 
office: only entitled to purchase the volume for the 
year to which they belong at members’ prices. 





perfectly obtained, whilst its existence is found 
to be a most irksome burden to the medical 
members of the association who are officially 
bound to support it. The majority of the pro- 
fessional members who are not so bound are 
generally to be found in the other sections; 
and the non-medical members seldom do more 
than devote a few minutes to contemplate the 
scanty attendance, and then retire. The causes 
of this condition of the Medical Section are so 
obvious, and of a kind so likely to be per- 
manent, that the council can scarcely fail to 
recommend its discontinuance ; and the recom- 
mendation will doubtless be adopted by the 
general committee, provided it can at the same 
time be shewn that there are other means by 
which the science of medicine may receive from 
the association that share of encouragement 
and assistance to which it is entitled. 

“The following considerations may possibly 
assist the council in deciding on the course to 
be recommended :— 

“Not only are there several medical societies 
in the metropolis holding frequent meetings 
throughout a considerable portion of the year, 
one of which at least is-in the habit of receiving 
and publishing communications from different 
parts of the country, but there are also medical 
associations in country towns. There is like- 
wise in active operation and growing strength 
a provincial medical association, which, like 
the British Association, holds its annual meet- 
ings in a migratory manner, visiting in suc- 
cession various parts of the country, and sus- 
taining the interest of large and highly respect- 
able assemblies by most valuable retrospective 
addresses, and by communications of varied 
interest and importance. Precisely such meet- 
ings would be seen in the now deserted Medical 
Section of the British Association, were it not 
for counteracting influences. The existing me- 
dical associations just alluded to, to a great 
degree supersede it; and the other sections, in 
the business of which medical men, from the 
varied and comprehensive character of their 
studies, are likely to take a full share of in- 
terest, offer the most powerful attractions. 
This condition of the Medical Section neces- 
sarily operates to prevent original inquirers 
from bringing their results under its conside- 
ration: it does not offer a favourable oppor- 
tunity for oral communication; and the valu- 
able volumes of Transactions, from the miscel- 
laneous character of their contents, are often 
undesirable channels for the publication of 
purely medical papers. What has consequently 
been the course adopted with respect to com- 
munications really belonging to the Medical 
Section, which have been presented to the 
British Association? They have been pre- 
sented to other sections, where they have been 
listened to with pleasure and profit, and excited 
that general interest to which they were enti- 
tled. Some relating to the sanatory condition 
of the public have found their way to the Sta- 
tistical Section. Some allied to these, and 
relating to the duration of life, and involving 
the doctrine of probabilities, might very legiti- 
mately be produced in the Mathematical Section. 
Medical papers containing physiological facts 
and conclusions might with perfect propriety 
be read at the Zoological Section. Some of these 
are so intimately connected with comparative 
anatomy, that they have already found their 
way thither. Such, for example, as the appli- 
cation of the cell-theory of Schwann and Schlei- 
den. Some of the physiological facts are so 
essentially chemical, that they*would most na- 
turally appertain to that section, where they 
must evidently be imperfectly discussed, if 





there are not medical men present to assist in 
the consideration of them. Others, from being 
connected with electrical phenomena, are pre- 
sented, as was the case with the communication 
of Professor Matteucci, to the notice of the 
natural philosophers. Some of the papers re. 
lating to the materia medica may, with equal 
propriety, be laid before the Botanical or Chemi- 
cal Section, instead of one which is purely 
medical. As respects communications which 
cannot be transferred to any of the other sec. 
tions, it may safely be assumed that the interest 
of their authors and that of science would be 
better served by their being presented to some 
of the purely medical associations. 

‘It is an important and singular advantage 
which is offered by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, that it is not merely 
ready to receive and give publicity to valuable 
communications, but that it calls forth and 
assists their production; and it would indeed 
be a most serious objection to the suppression 
of the Medical Section, if it were to have the 
effect of cutting off the advancement of medical 
science from all participation in this advantage, 
This objection is entitled to the greater weight 
from the fact, that whilst it comparatively 
seldom happens that those medical men who 
are enjoying the sunshine of public favour, and 
reaping the golden harvest of lucrative prac- 
tice, are engaged in the advancement of medi- 
cal science, by making researches, incurring 
pecuniary expense, as well as loss of time; 
these inquiries are, on the other hand, often 
absorbing the attention of the young and the 
ardent, and inconveniently trenching on their 
limited resources, before they are receiving any 
return for the large outlay which their profes- 
sional education has required. Such a result 
need not be apprehended, if the Committee of 
Recommendations will systematically bear in 
mind the claims of medical science, and if me- 
dical men will perform their duty in the com- 
mittees of the remaining sections. 

“Tf it be shewn that the advancement of 
medical science can be as well promoted if the 
Medical Section be suppressed, as if it were 
continued, and if it be evident that the credit and 
comfort of the annual meetings will be most 
served by the suppression, the only question 
that remains to be consflered is, the probable 
tendency of the introduction of communicatiens 
bearing upon medical science into the other 
sections to a somewhat larger amount than has 
already taken place. Those communications 
which arestrictly professional or of objectionable 
character, will necessarily be excluded; and 
experience has clearly shewn, that a non-me- 
dical audience derive their full share of interest 
and pleasure from communications of a medi- 
cal or physiological character when they are 
appropriately managed. If the members ge- 
nerally are sensible, that, instead of having 
ground for complaining that their time is im- 
properly occupied, they are really interested, 
gratified, and instructed, the question will sim- 
ply be, whether this comparatively trivial step 
towards the popularising of physiology and me- 
dicine is likely to promote the advantage or the 
injury of the public at large, or of the mem- 
bers of the medical profession. It can scarcely 
be disputed, that benefit, without the possibility 
of deduction, may be derived from the posses- 
sion of some knowledge of those curious and 
important instruments of which the living body 
is composed; and it seems at least to be as 
legitimate a subject for the attention of every 
one who is desirous to be well informed, that 
he should know himself both physically and 
morally, as that he should know the thickness 
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of Saturn’s ring, and the density of the Geor- 
gium Sidus, or charge his memory with what 
Hercules is fabled to have done and suffered, 
and a variety of other mythological tales. As 
for the members of the medical profession, they 
are by no means likely to suffer from any pro- 
bable extension of physiological and medical 
knowledge. As the schoolmaster and the pro- 
fessor are most in request amongst an educated 
people, so the accomplished medical man will 
be most esteemed and best rewarded by those 
who are aware of the nature and difficulty of 
his studies, and of the necessity which there 
exists of a combination of practical and theo- 
retical knowledge. No more availing check 
can be given to the deceptions and encroach- 
ments of impudent and ignorant quacks, than 
that of giving popularity to the kind of know- 
ledge just alluded to, precisely as the death- 
blow to astrology has ‘been given by the ge- 
neral diffusion of a popular knowledge of astro- 
nomical facts.”’ 

Dr. Roget has written to nearly the same 
effect. He states that he agrees to the tenor 
of Dr. H.’s report, and recommends the discon- 
tinuance of the section of medicine. He adds: 

“Tam ready to admit that, at the early pe- 
riods of the association, much advantage may 
have been derived from the formation of that 
section, that the discussions at its meetings 
may have occasionally been useful, and that 
there is much merit in the reports it has elicited. 
But I think it will be sufficiently apparent, on 
a careful examination of the whole series of the 
published Transactions of the association, that 
these reports, together with the accounts of the 
proceedings of that section, occupy but a small 
space in these volumes, and that in intrinsic 
value they are far below those which have 
emanated from the other sections. This dis- 
proportion, both in amount and in value, has, 
in the progress of time, been continually aug- 
menting; so that, for the last three or four 
years, the number of pages dedicated to matters 
strictly medical has dwindled into comparative 
insignificance. Whatever may be the interest, 
in a professional point of view, attaching to the 
papers thus communicated, it is impossible to 
avoid seeing that they are very likely to be 
overlooked by those very persons whom they 
are designed to instruct; for there are few me- 
dical readers who would search for information 
of that kind amidst the pages of these Transac- 
tions, when there is so great a profusion of 
periodical medical journals as at present ex- 
ists. Among the subjects of medical pursuit, 
it is only those which belong to physiology, 
both animal and vegetable; to comparative 
anatomy, in its important bearings on zoology, 
geology, and physiology; to chemistry, and the 
other departments of physics, that can have much 
attraction for unprofessional persons; and all 
these persons will find, in other sections, more 
appropriate places for the discussion and inquiry 
of these subjects, among the kindred branches 
of science with which they are naturally and 
advantageously associated. On the other hand, 
all such topics as relate immediately to the 
practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, aid 
other still more limited branches of the art, are 
exceedingly unfitted for discussion by any other 
than members of the medical profession; and 
the opportunity afforded of bringing them for- 
ward at meetings to which all are admitted, has 
the pernicious effect of holding out encourage- 
ment to adventurers possessing no pretensions 
to real science, but desirous only to gain the 
notice of an undiscriminating public, ever 
ready to lavish rewards on the boldest among 
the competitors for its confidence.” 





By avoiding a public discussion, and return- 
ing the subject-matter in dispute to be resolved 
by the disputants, the council and committee 
have avoided an unpleasant dilemma; for the 
following letter from Dr. Williams, of Holles 
Street, manifests a pretty decided difference of 
opinion : 

‘‘T regret much that I was not present at 
the last meeting of the council, when the pro- 
position of Dr. Hodgkin to abolish Section E. 
was brought forward. I had several important 
engagements on that day; but-had I been 
aware that the subject was to be entertained, I 
would certainly have made a point to attend. 
And now that I find that I cannot be present 
at the meeting of the council to-morrow even- 
ing (and very doubtful that I shall be able to 
go to Cambridge at all), I am reduced to the 
necessity of troubling you with this letter on 
the matter alluded to above. From several 
conversations which we have had together, you 
are aware that I have been always a strong ad- 
vocate for upholding the Medical Section of the 
British Association ; and I have been so after 
having pretty regularly attended the first ten 
meetings, and thus having had good opportu- 
nities of judging from observation of its prac- 
ticability and usefulness. Dr. Hodgkin does 
not question the claim which medical science 
has to a share in the proceedings of the meet- 
ings of the British Association: and who can 
question it at a time when the applications of 
science to medicine are constantly multiplying? 
But he thinks that experience has proved that 
it is almost impossible to support a section 
devoted exclusively to it. Now, I would appeal 
to past experience to prove, that at several of 
the meetings the Medical Section was as well 
attended and supplied with papers as the other 
sections, except two, which are always attract- 
ive. At the meetings at Dublin, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, there was no lack of 
spirit or of subjects in Section E. At Ply- 
mouth, on the other hand, there was a failure; 
and the cause should be known, because it 
might have been obviated. The local officers 
of the section had made no provision for the 
first day; and visitors arriving late, or not 
being prepared so soon, there were no papers, 
and therefore there was no meeting: and the 
success of the section was nipped in the bud. 
Yet even here was no scarcity of subjects ; for 
on the last day there were more than could be 
received. Tf, by the exertions of the local offi- 
cers, a good list of subjects were always an- 
nounced for the first two days, the section 
would muster with spirit, and there would be 
no flagging afterwards. But to ensure activity 
in the local officers, it is necessary to appoint 
men who are neither too old, nor too much en- 
grossed in practice; and there will always be a 
sufficient number, at any place at which the 
association is likely to assemble, of such men, 
of scientific attainments, but who are yet wait- 
ing for public favour. It is in vain to expect 
much aid from those who have the name of 
being the most eminent practitioners; and had 
they time to attend the meetings, they are not 
always the best qualified to promote their ob- 
jects. Dr. Hodgkin is, I think, in error when 
he states that other associations fulfil the ob- 
jects of the Medical Section of the British As- 
sociation. The only one which in any degree 
resembles it is the Provincial Medical Asso- 
ciation: but this body meets only for two days; 
and the time of its meetings is so taken up 
with retrospective addresses and financial and 
political matters concerning» their body, that 
there is none left for scientific communications 
and discussions, As for local medical societies 





in London and elsewhere, these can no more 
fulfil the objects of Section E. than the several 
philosophical societies can those of Section A. 
—the Chemical Society those of Section B.— 
the several geological societies those of Section 
C.—the Linnzan and Zoological Societies those 
of Section D., &c. Lastly, Dr. H.’s project ‘of 
retaining pecuniary grants for the prosecution 
of researches in Medical Science, and of merg- 
ing the materials of the Medical Section in the 
other sections, appears to. me to be wholly im- 
practicable. Each section*has generally enough 
‘business of its own to occupy its time; and the 
intrusion of medical subjects and discussions 
would not only be distasteful to the majority of 
members, but would be studiously avoided by 
medical men, who have too much delicacy of 
professional feeling to desire to popularise their 
works. If Section E. is not permitted a sepa- 
rate existence, pray let it be put in Schedule A. 
—not in Section A. nor Section B., nor any other 
section,—nor unmercifully scattered through 
them all, and its disjecta membra voted a ge- 
neral nuisance! But I cannot but hope that 
there will be found spirit enough among the 
medical men at Cambridge to rescue medical 
science from extinction in the British Associa- 
tion. I have been obliged to write this so 
hastily, that I doubt that it will in any degree 
aid the cause: but, remembering what Section 
E. has done, and feeling what it may yet do, for 
the promotion of medical science, I must record 
my protest against its being dissolved.” 

There is one remark in Dr. Roget’s letter to 
which we would point particular attention ; 
where he speaks of the encouragement given to 
adventurers to puff themselves by pushing for- 
ward at these meetings. Let it be remembered 
that quackery and pretence are not confined to 
the medical art; and that there is an equal ne- 
cessity for guarding against similar encroach- 
ments in every other section, from A. to G. ! 

The committee adjourned to half-past three 
on Monday, to determine on the next anniver- 
sary, and get through the other requisite trans- 
actions to guide the intermediate year. 


MAGNETIC AND METEOROLOGICAL CONFERENCE. 
The first meeting of the conference took place 
on Friday, at eight o’clock in the morning, so 
as not to interfere with the sectional proceed- 
ings. From the seventh report of the commit- 
tee appointed to conduct the co-operation of 
the British Association in the system of simul- 
taneous magnetical and meteorological obser- 
vations, drawn up by Sir John Herschel, after 
a careful and minute analysis of the several 
letters received, we derive the following classi- 
fication of the subjects for discussion :— 

It has appeared to your committee advisable 
to propose for consideration at the approaching 
conference the following heads of inquiry, with- 
out prejudice to such other points relative to 
the general question as the experience and 


(judgment of any of their distinguished coadju- 


tors may suggest for discussion. 

1. Under all the circumstances, is it the opi- 
nion of the conference that the combined system 
of magnetic and meteorological observation 
ought to be continued longer ? 

Should their opinion be in the negative, there 
is of course no room for further deliberation, 
except in so far as may relate to any changes of 
apparatus, methods, &c. which it may be worth 
while to make, or any experiments to perform, 
in the short interval to the end of the year. In 
order, therefore, to give room for any further 
inquiry, it is necessary to suppose, at least 
provisionally, that some considerable amount of 
opinion in favour of continuance is manifested, 
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which, should it prove to be the case (as the 
general tenor of the correspondence would ap- 
pear to indicate), it may perhaps be advisable 
still to wave coming to any fizal conclusion on 
this principal head, until the subordinate sub- 
jects shall have undergone discussion ; and this, 
if for no other reason, because, agreeing in the 
general principle, it may be found impossible 
to reconcile all opinion respecting the details. 

Assuming then, provisionally, an affirmative 

opinion on the general principle, the following 

are the general heafls under which it would 
appear most convenient to arrange the subjects 
of consideration :— 

A. The general system of magnetic observation at 
Jixed stations. 

a. The daily observations. 

b. The absolute determinations. 
ce. Term observations. 

d, Disturbances. 

e. Instruments. 

f. Additional observations. 

B. The general system of meteorological observa- 

tion at fixed stations. 
a. The daily observations. 
b. Term observations. 
c. Instruments. 
d. Additional observations. 
C. Stations, and duration of the system. 
a. The Ordnance stations. 
b. The Admiralty stations,. 
c. The East-India stations. 
d. Permanence or temporary duration of 
the stations. 
e. Observers and assistants. 

D. Surveys and auxiliary stations. 

a. Magnetic surveys by land and sea. 
b. Auxiliary barometric stations. 

E. Problems solved and to be solved. 

F. Particular suggestions which deserve conside- 
ration. 

Under each of these general heads, and their 
subdivisions, particular suggestions have been 
made, and alterations proposed or objected to, 
giving rise to questions a great deal too nu- 
merous and extensive to admit of their being 
each discussed in full detail at a conference so 
limited in time as this must be. Nevertheless 
it will be proper to specify under each, in the 
manner of a résumé, what are the particular 
questions which have arisen in the minds of 
our correspondents, or have been subsequently 
suggested, with a view to selecting those of most 
importance; and these are as follows: 

A a. Daily Observations.—Should they be made 
hourly, two-hourly, four-, six-, or eight- 
hourly? by night as well as by day? at 
Gottingen time or that of the place? at 
constant or variable hours with the season 
of the year? Should they be made two- 
hourly fora certain time, and subsequently 
changed to four- or six-hourly ? 

A b. Absolute Determinations.—Should they be 
made monthly, or how often? For what 
elements? What methods should be pur- 
sued in their determination ? 

Ac. Term Observations. — Should they be dis- 
carded (as seems the general impression), 
or increased in number and made weekly, 
as Dr. Lloyd recommends? Should Got- 
tingen time be used in them? Should a 
term be broken off if no disturbance be 
apparent at the usual time of greatest dis- 
turbance ? 

A d. Disturbances. — Should the inquiry into 
disturbances rely on term - observations 
only, or should extra observations be made 
whenever they are supposed to be in pro- 
gress? Should a few continuous observa- 
tions be made at the usual hours of maxi- 





mum disturbance, to detect them? Ought 
the readings of the instruments during 
them to be registered at definite instants 
of Gottingen mean time, or at the instants 
of great jumps or turning points? Ought 
any special provision to be made for their 
observation during Sir John Franklin’s 
stay near the Pole? 

Instruments. — Ought the present instru- 
ments to continue in use, or any and what 
changed? Ought magnets to be inter- 
changed? Should self-registering mag- 
netic apparatus to register disturbances 
attaining a certain magnitude? New in- 
struments — induction magnetometer — 
theodolite ditto—M. Lamont’s new in- 
ventions ? 

A f. Additional Observations.—Should any, and 
what, be in future made? 

B a. Daily Meteorological Observations.—Should 
any immediate change. be made in the 
hours? in the instruments? Should night- 
observations be discontinued ? 

B b. Meteorological Terms. — Should these be 
discontinued? Should they be modified 
as to the extent of the observations? 

Bc. Meteorological Insiruments.— Should self- 
registering instruments be used? and what? 
Should encouragements be held out for 
their improval? and of what sort? who to 
be the judges, and what the conditions of 
their introduction into use? At what times 
and on what understandings are new in- 
struments generally to be introduced ? 
Should a system of itinerant instruments 
of comparison be adopted? at what inter- 
vals? and in what order? 

. Additional Observations. — Of thermome- 
ters, wet and dry, at several elevations in 
the air? Of temperatures of soil at several 
depths? Of atmospheric electricity? with 
what instrument? Peltier’s? Gourjon’s ? 
Mr. Wheatstone’s new principle and ap- 
paratus? Of barometer continuously during 
storms? Should the wind be registered at 
each observatory? Should any other class 
of phenomena be observed ? 
cb. Of the Ordnance and Admiralty Sta- 
tions.—Should ali be continued in activity 
or not, and which? If the same number be 
retained, is it desirable to continue or 
change the stations? Should any endea- 
vour be made to procure additional colonial 
stations ? 

The East-India Observatories.—Should any 
and which of them be continued? The 
expense of Simla being particularly heavy, 
is it desirable to recommend its continu- 
ance? 

Permanence or temporary continuance. — 
For how lpng a period would it be desirable 
to continue each station seriatim? Should 
any one or more be permanent? 

Ce. Observers and Assistants.—Should the force 
of each observatory seriatim be diminished 
or increased ? 

Da. Survey and Auxiliary Stations. — Should 
any and what local surveys be recom- 
mended ? Should the observatories be 
given up, would any local surveys deserve 
recommendation ? - Should the observa- 
tions of travellers be encouraged, and how ? 
— by publication of their results? At 
whose expense? Are there any extensive 
tracts of sea in which nautical surveys 
(magnetic and meteorological) would be 
desirable ? 

D b. duxiliary Stations—By what means can 
chains or triangles of stations of meteo- 
rological observation be best encouraged 








or effected? Should any attempt be made 
to carry out such a chain of posts north. 
ward from Toronto? 

E. Problems solved and to be solved. 

Is it the opinion of the conference that the 
law of diurnal change of the magnetic elements 
may be considered as satisfactorily ascertained 
for any and what station ? 

Is the law of daily range (disturbances ex- 
cepted) of the magnetic elements, or any of 
them, made out ? 

Is the law of annual (periodical) fluctuation 
made out? Is its dependence on tempera- 
ture—on evaporation—on precipitation— 
distinctly ascertained ? 

Is the direction and amount of secular change 
for any and what station made out ? 

Is Toronto favourably or unfavourably si- 
tuated for,—Ist, the determination of the maxi- 
mum or minimum quantity of dip, and has it 
been determined? 2dly, for the epoch of the 
turning-point of dip, and has that been ascer- 
tained, or in how many years could it be as. 
certained, or is it now possible to ascertain it 
at all? 

Has any correspondence in the magnitude 
and direction of great disturbances been per- 
ceived in very distant stations ? 

Are days of great disturbance general, though 
the particular phases differ in different loca- 
lities ? 

Shall we, at the end of 1845, be in posses- 
sion of data for computing the Gaussian con- 
stants for 1842-43, in virtue of the totality of 
observations made or to be made up to that 
time ? 

If not, is there a reasonable prospect that in 
a given time, say three or years more, by 


proceeding as at present with observatories and 


surveys, we shall be so? 

Have the disturbance-observations as yet 
manifested any intelligible connexion with 
aurora further than that certain auroras do, 
and certain do not, affect the needle ? 

Have the observations hitherto made held 
out any appearance of connexion with any 
other cause ? 

In Meteorology.—Has any striking discovery 
been elicited by the observations made, either 
at fixed stations or in the progress of the 
Antarctic Expedition, besides that of the lower 
barometric pressure already noticed ? 

Has M. Dove’s resolution of barometric fluc- 
tuation into two elements received any con- 
firmation ? 

F. Particular Suggestions deserving consideration. 


Is it desirable that meteorological registers 
made at sea in toto—or reduced—should be 
published ? 

Would it be desirable if practicable to pub- 
lish monthly or quarterly returns ? 

Would it be advisable to procure from the 
Royal Society, or other quarters where me- 
teorological observations are published, extra 
copies of these alone for circulation among me- 
teorologists? and how are they to be circu- 
lated? and who to bear the expense ? 

Would it be advisable to recommend to the 
general committee to appoint M. Ermann to 
act as a committee to superintend the calcula- 
tion of the Gaussian constants for 1829, with a 
grant of 50/. per annum for two years, accord- 
ing to his proposal ? 

Would it be advisable to accept M. Dove's 
offer to reduce one station’s meteorological ob- 
servations in the mode proposed by him, and 
to call on other members, or others who may 
be disposed to follow his example, and to re- 


quest them to act as a committee with or with- 
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out money at disposal to do so on the system 
to be proposed by M. Dove? 

Is there any one ready to undertake a cli- 
matology of England according to M. Dove’s 
suggestion ? 

Professor Bache proposes general hourly ob- 
servations for a year all over America, to com- 
mence a year hence [ ? exact day...], would 
it be right to call upon private observers or 
public bodies to do the same in Europe, and 
in that case to guarantee their publication ? 

Is there any decided improvement capable 
of being suggested in the mode of publication 
of the colonial observations ? 

J. F. W. HERSCHEL. 


“ British Association.—It is understood, and a 
wish to that effect was early expressed on the 
part of the officers of the Association, that the 


colleges will not exercise those public hospi- | 


talities which marked the former visit of the 
association to Cambridge. Ordinaries will be 
provided ; but there will be no reception in the 
halls, except in the same way as at ordinary 
times.”"— Cambridge Chronicle of Saturday last. 

From whomsoever they emanate, paragraphs 
of this kind seem to us to be in bad taste. It 
ought to be left to the proper sense of every 
place whose invitation to the British Associa- 
tion has been accepted, to treat its guests in the 
manner the entertainers consider to be due to 
themselves and their visitors. No officers of 
the association, who are. always, from their 
position, courted and féted, should venture to 
express a wish how their companion-members 
should be treated — whether hospitably or in- 
hospitably ; and to prescribe to Cambridge and 
the Cambridge colleges how they are expected, 
or ought, to fulfil the duties imposed on them 
by the terms of their own act, is, in our no- 
tions, a piece of... . interference. What the re- 
ceptions are “in ordinary times,’’ we know not» 
but if meetings of the British Association are 
but ordinary-times meetings, we can suppose 
the suggestion to be as applicable as economi- 
cal. But this is folly. No gentleman who be- 
longs to the British Association desires extra- 
vagance of entertainment; but every one has 
aright to expect a trifle added to the family- 
dinner, as he would have if asked to a friend’s 
house. This little principle of sneaking hospi- 
talities is carried too far. The British Associ- 
ation spokesmen have no business to push it to 
the extreme of a public notification; and they 
may rest assured, if they could succeed in stint- 
ing the kindly intercourse of the meetings, they 
will make them so unpalatable, that Science 
may as well hold its parliament on Salisbury 
Plain as in a hive of rich and intellectual men. 
In the early days of the association, it was pro- 
claimed to the world how much the splendid 
social intercourse of these meetings tended to 
unite together men from all countries, and of 
all differences in opinion upon other subjects : 
it was the union of even convivial life with 
science, which was boasted of as the foundation 
and cement of the. system and its beneficial 
results. Why should we now adopt another 
course, and call for parsimony and dry form- 
alities ?* 





* The magnificent entertainment at Trinity College 
at the last meeting (like that which succeeded at the 
Dublin University), was one of the most impressive 
sights ever witnessed, and would never depart from 
the memory of foreigner or native who was present 
on the occasion. Such noble reunions of the great- 
est ornaments of science and literature, in scenes of 
dignity aud grandeur suitable to their exalted position, 
do honour alike to the great endowments of the vene- 
rated establishments whence they emanate, and to the 
country where such establishments exist. It is a pity 
to cry down festivals like these. 








Thursday Evening. 

The events of the first day may, for the pre- 
sent, be summed up in small compass (await- 
ing the evening meeting, when the new pre- 
sident is installed); for, except in Section A., 
there was more than the usual deficiency in 
communications, and elsewhere even in the 
proceedings of sections at all. 

Section A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

The principal topics brought forward in Sec- 
tion A. were magnetism, light, and rain. The 
discussion upon the corpuscular and undula- 
tory theories of light, the former upheld by Sir 
John Herschel, and the latter by the Astrono- 
mer Royal, formed the chief interest: to this 
and to the other subjects we shall return in our 
next number. 

SectTION B.—(Chemical Science.) 

In Section B., the Rev. Dr. Cumming in the 
chair, only three papers were marked for read- 
ing, viz.: 

1. Hunt (R.) on the actinograph. 

2. Bunsen (Prof.) and Playfair (Dr. L.), first part of 
the report on the gases from furnaces : the eudiometric 
method of analysis employed in the inquiries on the 
manufacture of iron, and the gases evolved in the 
distillation of coal. 

3. Canter (Dr.) on Mollucea guano, 

In the first, the communication was simply 
to explain the construction and design of the 
instrument bearing the above name. The in- 
vestigations of Sir John Herschel and nu- 
merous other inquirers, and particularly the 
researches of the author, have shewn that the 
intensity of chemical action in the solar rays 
bears no direct relation to the quantity of light. 
It has been proved that the light of the morn- 
ing and evening is very different in its charac- 
ter, and there is every reason to suppose the 
phenomena of vegetation exhibited by the 
change of the seasons are dependent upon some 
remarkable changes in the composition of the 
solar beam. With the view of registering these 
changes, the actinograph has been constructed. 
The instrument consists of a fixed cylinder, on 
which is placed a prepared photographic pa- 
per. Thisis covered by another metal cylin- 


|der, which revolves once in the twenty-four 


hours. Through this there is a triangular 
opening divided by fifty bars, through which 
the paper is exposed to the sunshine. As the 
time during which the smallest part of the open- 
ing allows the paper to be exposed is one hun- 
dred times less than the time during which it 
is exposed by the largest opening, different 
effects are produced on the paper, and conse- 
quently a register for every hour of the day 
may be numerically kept of the amount of acti- 
nic radiation associated with light. 

‘The second paper, being only the beginning 
of a long report, may be deferred for full con- 
sideration altogether; and Dr. Canter’s paper, 
read by Mr. E. Solly, led to no new informa- 
tion or conclusive result. It related the modes 
of application of guano manure to the cultiva- 
tion of the nutmeg-tree, and other products of 
India and the Indian Archipelago, and also 
described the component parts and qualities of 
that substance. When concluded, Mr. Solly 
observed that he had not had time to make a 
detailed analysis of the specimens sent to him ; 
but his opinion was, that it would not be an im- 
port of any consequence to the agriculture of 
this country, being much inferior in the cle-. 
ments of fertility to the guano from other parts 
already known in the commercial markets of 
England. It was full of the legs of beetles and 
ants. 

Mr.Goodsir produced specimens of the guano 
last brought from. Ichaboe to Hull, which the 


island. On analysis, it was found to contain 
much salt; and the cleansed piece exhibited 
| Was nearly a sulphate of soda, with ammonia 
;and organic matter. Prof. Daubeny noticed 
| that the qualities of guano were very different, 
jand depended much on the food of the birds 
| from which it was obtained. Some had much 
|less in proportion of the earthy salts, which 
| were supposed to be its fertilising principle. 
This sort of food stimulated the growth of 
plants; and the action of the salt, whether 
ammoniac or nitric, would be greater in tropic 
than in temperate regions: therefore what 
might be best for the one, might be of little or 
| no utility in the other. Much must depend on 
| the powers of the plants to decompose the 
|} earth and absorb the fertilising element. The 
| learned professor promised further information 
on this subject, so important to agriculture, at 
a future opportunity; and the section broke up 
about two o’clock. 


boy described as the last sweepings of that 
| 


Section C.—(Geology and Physical Geoyraphy.) 

1. Sedgwick (Prof.) on the geology of the vicinity 
of Cambridge. 

2. Murchison (R. I.), to communicate from M. Gip- 
pert, of Breslau, a summary exposé of the species of 
fossil plants ; and 3. To communicate a discovery by 
Mr. F. Oswald, of silurian rocks near Oels Breslau, in 
Silesia. 

4. Salter (J. W.) on cornulites and tentaculites. 

Professor Sedgwick (the chairman) opened 
the business in one of his brief but apposite 
and happy addresses, in which he complimented 
his auditors on the beautiful place allotted for 
their discussions (the Senate-house). He then 
adverted to the general want of papers on the 
first day, which, in their case, he attributed to 
the innate modesty of geologists, who were so 
accustomed to be burrowing under the earth, 
like moles, that they could not begin to do any 
thing above ground till they got used to the 
light! He then intimated the order and time of 
proceedings, and alluded to Sir George Back as 
the representative of the sub-section of phy- 
sical geography. His own subject had not much 
of originality, and was chiefly intended to in- 
form the inhabitants of Cambridge, and the 
country round, what was the nature of the 
geological structure in their neighbourhood. 
He lastly spoke of the freedom and frankness 
with which the proceedings of the Geological 
Society of London were carried on—every mem- 
ber speaking his opinion without reserve: and 
he desired the same spirit to prevail here; for, 
he remarked, though debarred in some other 
learned and scientific societies, and foretold to 
be the breaking-up of the geologists, this very 
freedom of speech had been the saving of that 
institution. [A worthy example, which we trust 
to see carried into other dumb and formal 
bodies.—Ed. Lit. Gaz.] Their collisions often 
led to more important matters than were con- 
tained in the papers themselves. 

His lecture being exactly such as he said 
(see above), we need not enter into details. 

In Mr. Murchison’s papers the chief feature 
was the announcement of Mr. Oswald’s dis- 
covery in a small patch of silurian rocks near 
Oels, of ancient and recent fossil remains to- 
gether, which brought up a smart debate, such 
as often enlivens this section. 

The last exposition was delivered by Prof. 
Phillips, und illustrated by large coloured draw- 
ings. 

Section D.—(Zovlogy and Botany.) 

This section, Prof. Henslow in the chair, 
opened with an important communication ; the 
following being the list : 


1. Richardson (Dr.), report on the fishes of the 
Chinese seas, 
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2. Bonomi (J.) on drawings of gigantic birds on a 
tomb at Memphis. 

3. Blackwall (Mr. J.), list of periodical birds, ob- 
served at Llanrwst. 

4. Alder and Hancock (Messrs.) on a new genus of 
Mollusca nudibranchiata. 

Dr. Richardson’s great theory is, that the 
distribution of fishes is of a very extensive na- 
ture, and in immense zones. Thus, the same 
species are nearly identical throughout all the 
southern hemisphere, oceans, and island-shores, 
—that they differ on the two sides of the Atlantic, 
one series being peculiar to the African, and the 
other to the South American, coasts; and that 
in the arctic circle they are the same through- 
out a certain latitude around the Pole. 

This elicited some discussion and some per- 
tinent remarks from Mr. Hope, on the migra- 
tion of fishes, whether induced by temperature, 
search of food, or other causes (not satisfac- 
torily explained by Dr. R.’s theory), and also 
some observations by the Bishop of Norwich, 
Mr. Murchison, Dr. Latham, and the president. 

The other papers do not require immediate 
notice. 

Section E.—(Medical Science.) 

This section met and adjourned till Satur- 
day; by which time the report expected (see 
Wednesday’s proceedings) will be made, and 
the Medical Section probably cease to exist in 
the British-Association divisions of science. 
Meanwhile, it has been resolved in Section D. 
that a sub-committee be appointed for forming 
an Ethnological Sub-Section, to consist of the 
following names: Admiral Sir Charles Mal- 
colm, Sir Robert Schomburgk, Dr. Hodgkin, 
Dr. Prichard, Dr. King, John Hogg, Esq., 
Dr. Latham, Dr. Ernest Dieffenbach, and Cap- 
tain Grover. . 

The meetings of this body are to take place 
under the room now appropriated to the Sta- 
tistical Section, in the lecture-room, great 
court of Trinity College. There is, we under- 
stand, a bit of a difference of opinion whether 
it shall be styled the “ Ethnological’’ or the 
‘* Ethnographical.” Its members are for Eth- 
nology, as in France and on the continent. 
Some of the council, however, including the 
Dean of Ely, are for Ethnography; and then 
comes another question, whether it shall con- 
tinue to be a Sub-Section, or a Section united 
with that other Sub of Physical Geography, 
which is at present attached to the Geological, 
and is not left much space to move there 
among the doughty champions of that science, 
[who would be as well pleased to dissever the 
tie! Nous verrons !—Ed. L. G.] 


Section F.—(Statistics.) 

1. Heywood (J.) on the university statistics of Ger- 
many; and 2. on comparative tables of degrees in 
— in the seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 

3. Porter (G. R.) on the progress and present con- 
dition of savings’ banks in the Bnited Kingdom. 

Only Mr. Heywood’s papers were read. 
They were replete with curious statistical facts 
and comparisons, shewing great research and 
application; but as we have had something to 
do with the subject in reviewing his valuable 
publications, and the- details are too long for 
our present summary, we have only now to 
pass to 

Section G.—({ Mechanics.) 

The machinery of this section not being in 
order, it could not work till to-morrow. 

The list of members registered at ten o’clock 
on Wednesday evening amounted to 341; and 
a great number have been and are hourly ar- 
riving since then; so that (with the beautiful 
weather) we may fairly anticipate a brilliant 
meeting, 


Friday Morning. 

The proceedings in the Senate-house last 
evening were so interesting as to deserve the 
earliest possible notice, abiding a more ample 
account of them. 

The body of the hall and the galleries were 
filled with ladies and gentlemen, including 
many distinguished members of the Associa- 
tion, and eminent persons belonging to the 
University; and the platform was covered with 
men of note in almost every branch of intel- 
lectual pursuit, from every part of the empire 
and every country in Europe. 

The Dean of Ely, president, addressed the 
assembly in an appropriate speech, which oc- 
cupied a quarter of an hour in delivering; and 
then led Sir John Herschel, as his elected 
successor, to the chair; which act was hailed 
with great applause. 

Sir John Herschel, after a brief introduction, 
read a paper on the pursuits, recent advance, 
and present state of science, interspersed with 
applicable observations on the most important 
- which occupied nearly an hour and a 
half. 

From his low voice, we fear it was not well 
heard throughout; but many portions shewed 
a profound knowledge of his subject, and his 
remarks to be deserving of the utmost consi- 
deration. It seemed to us (losing, as others 
did, even on the platform, some of its substance 
and points) to be a very luminous discourse, 
and one likely, from its vast intelligence, to be 
referred to long hence for future guidance. 

Mr. Everett, the American Minister, in a 
very eloquent address, inculcating the most 
friendly relations between the old and new 
countries, moved the thanks of the assembly 
to Sir John Herschel ; which was seconded by 
the Marquis of Northampton, in a brief speech 
full of pith, and (as it were) neatly clinching the 
striking features of what had been said before, 
and fixing them and their usefulness and value 
on the memory for ever. 

After a little business-routine, this most 
satisfactory meeting separated at near eleven 
o’clock, having enjoyed three gratifying hours 
of the exhibition of varied human minds and 
powers. 

The list of members now exceeds 600. 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of Fiction: being a Critical Account 
of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction 
Jfrom the Earliest Greek Romances to the Novels 


of the Present Age. By John Dunlop, Esq. 

Third edition. Royal 8vo. Longmans. 
IT is not our custom to review new editions of 
works which have obtained an established re- 
putation, especially when, as in the present 
case, those works are reprinted without altera- 
tion or comment; but so many years have 
passed since Dunlop’s History of Fiction was 
first published, during which great advances 
have been made in the general knowledge of 
the subject on which it treats, and many new 
facts have been discovered, that we think we 
may safely return to the subject. Dunlop isa 
valuable book of reference for general readers, 
and contains a large mass of popular informa- 
tion on the romantic writers of ancient and 
modern times; but it is deficient in arrange- 
ment, and it certainly does not give a correct 
historical view of the origin and progress of fic- 
tion and romance. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the at- 
tempt to trace the origin of romantic literature 
to one particular source, be that source either 


these have formed the ground of different hy- 
potheses, which have been supported with equal 
ingenuity and perseverance. Every country 
has possessed, in its own primeval literature, the 
first germ of romance, which has been deve- 
loped more or less under different circum- 
stances, influenced frequently by accidents, and 
has been in course of time modified in its form 
and character by intercourse with a foreign 
literature in a different stage of development. 
The earliest class of romance was of a purely 
mythic character. Epithets given to the Deity 
by his worshippers, in the infancy of nations, 
were afterwards mistaken for names of differ- 
ent personages; and the attributes expressed 
or implied by them were gradually transformed 
into deeds and actions of the individual, and 
were, in course of time, combined and con- 
founded with the dim and gigantic traditions 
of real events which had survived through se- 
veral generations, when memory was the only 
means of preserving them. These appear first 
in a poetical shape, because poetry was the 
only form of literary composition found in the 
primeval age. It is to this source that we owe 
the poetic legends of Troy and Thebes, and the 
whole range of Grecian (as well as Teutonic) 
mythology ; and it is this nature of the origin 
of these legends that has left so much room for 
disputing whether the legends themselves are 
historical or purely mythic. The Eddas, indi- 
genous to the north of Europe, are of this cha- 
racter. The Anglo-Saxons had as complete a 
family of gods as that which figures in the Gre- 
cian mythology: Woden, and his descendants 
Bed-wiga, and Hwala, and Hadra, and Here- 
mon, and Heremod, and Beowa, and Tetwa, 
and Geata, and Godwulf, and Finn, and some 
thirteen more in succession,* were the demi- 
gods or heroes of the fabulous age of our pri- 
mitive forefathers, and stand at the head of the 
Saxon mythic genealogy, to which the different 
branches of the Saxon blood-royal traced its 
descent; as the great families of Greece claimed 
descent from Theseus, Hercules, &c. Each of 
the names on the list was no doubt the subject 
of a series of romantic adventures, many of 
which were well known among our forefathers 
as late as the twelfth eentury, though the only 
one which has descended to our own time, in 
anything approaching to a complete state, is 
the romance of Beowulf, the Beowa of the fore- 
going list. The Saxon Beowulf and the Ger- 
man Niebelungen Lied belong to the same class 
of literary productions as the Iliad and the 
Grecian cyclic poets. 

We have few remains of the popular litera- 
ture of the Anglo-Saxons, but from different 
allusions in old writers, we are led to believe 
that it was rich in legendary stories. These 
were generally ofa purely national character, 
and have consequently not unfrequently found 
their way into chronicles and histories. The 
legendary story of King Ina, from the “ Brief 
History of the Bishoprick of Somerset,” printed 
in one of the earlier publications of the Cam- 
den Society (Mr. Hunter’s Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments), furnishes a very good example of An- 
glo-Saxon fictions : 

“ Formerly there were two kings reigning in 
England ; one beyond the Humber, the other 
on this side of it. It happened that the king 
who reigned on this side the Humber, the num- 
ber of his days being completed, went the way 
of all flesh. He left no heir behind him; where- 
upon, in the kingdom which he had governed, 
there arose a cessation of the administration of 





* A curious dissertation on the Anglo-Saxon my- 








Eastern, or Gothic, or Grecian, for each of 


thic genealogical list, by Mr. Kemble, will be found 
in the second volume of his edition uf Beowulf. 
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justice, and with it injustice ; so that no room 
was left for either peace or equity. The unjust 
man condemned the just ; the strong oppressed 
the weak; and the more powerful a man was, 
the more injurious was he to his neighbour. 
What more? Thus the want of an heir to the 
kingdom brought a miserable desolation: which 
beholding, the bishops and chief persons of the 
realm, desirous to obtain a king to reign over 
them, consulted the Lord at London. The reply 
they received was, that they should seek outa 
man whose name was Ina, and make him king. 
When the chief men of the realm heard this, 
they immediately despatched many messengers 
in every direction who should seek out this 
person called Ina, and bring him to them: who, 
when they had sought him for a long time with- 
out success, a party of them, who had been in- 
quiring in the western provinces, namely, in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, were returning, 
wearied in spirit, and directing their course 
towards London. These men, as they were 
travelling through the provinces, and had ar- 
rived at a certain town which is called Somer- 
ton, chanced to see there a certain husbandman 
with his plough, who, with a loud voice, was call- 
ing out for ‘ Ina,’ that he might come with the 
oxen of his father, who was a partner of the 
husbandman. The messengers, hearing this, 
inquired of the husbandman what he was call- 
ing; who replied, that he had called for Ina, 
the son of his partner, that he should come 
with his father’s oxen. As soon as the mes- 
sengers had seen Ina, and perceived that he 
was a handsome youth, tall and robust, they 
rejoiced with exceeding joy: ‘ This,’ said they, 
‘is he of whom we are in search,’ When they 
expressed their desire to take him with them, 
they were not suffered to do so by the father, nor 
yet by the neighbours, without giving a pledge 
and security that no harm should happen to him 
while he was in their hands, This being done, 
they brought him to London, to the chiefs and 
nobles of the realm, who, when they saw Ina, a 
young man, very handsome, and, as it seemed, 
very brave, they made him king, committing 
tohim the kingdom, and all belonging to it ; 
and he was immediately consecrated by the 
bishops. While these things were scarcely 
concluded, there came one who told the king, 
that the king on the other side the Humber had 
lately died, leaving an only daughter, his heir, 
whose name was Adelburgh. When the king 
heard this, he sent a royal embassy to Adel- 
burgh, with proposals of marriage; and that 
their two realms should be united in one mon- 
archy. But Adelburgh, when she had re- 
ceived the proposal, despised it, and spurned 
the thought of marriage with the king, because 
it was said he was the son of a husbandman. 
King Ina, when he received this reply, think- 
ing that he should himself have better success, 
determined to go in person; and, pretending 
that he was a messenger of the king, came to 
Adelburgh, and repeated the proposals which 
before had been made to her. But she, never- 
theless, as before, rejected the proposal, on the 
ground that the king’s father was a husband- 
man; which, when the king heard, thinking 
anxiously what he should do, that by ‘some 
means or other he might succeed, he deter- 
mined to remain with her some days, and even 
months, in the character of a servant waiting 
upon her. Now it happened, that Adelburgh 
appointed a feast to be held for the chief per- 
sons of her realm. Ina, on the day of the fes- 
tival, had the office assigned him by his mis- 
tress of placing the dishes on the table at the 
banquet. While he was performing this duty, 
being dressed in royal apparel, and appearing 





to far greater advantage than the other persons 
who were present, the lady, again and again 
admiring him, became exceedingly enamoured, 
and ordered a couch to be prepared for him at 
night in her own apartments. In a secret in- 
terview, in the deep silence of the night, Ina 
again opened his embassy to Adelburgh. He 
could not, however, prevail to be heard, until, 
at length, he declared to her who he was, and 
that he himself was the king: when she, won- 
dering exceedingly at what had happened, was 
amazed, and, with hearty good will, acquiesced 
in his proposal. This being settled, the king 
departed ; and being returned into his own 
country, sent a splendid embassy to conduct 
the lady to him. When she arrived at the town 
which was then called Cideston, but now Wells, 
they were there solemnly married.” 

Dunlop has erroneously placed at the head 
of the History of Fiction, the works of the 
Byzantine novelists, the Greek scriptores ero- 
tic. There is no reason for supposing that the 
writings of Longus, and Achilles Tatius, and 
the other Greek authors of the same class, exer- 
cised any influence on the romantic literature 
of the West until long after the age of the re- 
storation of learning. Yet, by some unaccount- 
able accident, one story, which appears to be- 
long to this class, had found its way to the ex- 
treme West at a very early period; and it is 
also singular that the original Greek form of 
this story appears to be entirely lost. The story 
to which we allude is that of Apollonius of 
Tyre, which was extremely popular in the West 
of Europe during the middle ages, and formed 
the plot of the Pericles of Shakespeare. There 
exists an Anglo-Saxon version of this story, ap- 
parently of the tenth century, made directly 
from a Latin version, which is of very common 
recurrence in old manuscripts, and which there- 
fore must be considerably more ancient than 
the period just mentioned. The earliest Greek 
version of this story, which appears to ke made 
from a previous Greek text, is of a much more 
recent date.* 

The mythological, or purely mythic, romances 
of the middle ages, were followed by another 
cycle of fictions, which may be termed semi- 
mythic, as being built on a general outline of 
historical events, confused and exaggerated by 
popular legends. Among these stands fore- 
most the extensive Frankish cycle, founded 
upon the history of the Karlovingian race of 
princes. The gigantic events of the age of 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne, the terrible 
struggle between Christian and Saracen for the 
empire of the West, left a shadow behind them 
which widened and widened as the distance be- 
came greater, and gave birth to a host of 
romantic stories, that were gaining strength 
unobservedly, until they suddenly made their 
appearance, in the twelfth century, in the na- 
tional literature of France. They first came 
to light, as it appears, in the fabulous narrative 
of Charlemagne’s expedition into Spain, pub- 
lished in Latin prose under the name of Arch- 
bishop Turpin. The first known poem of this 
class was composed in the Anglo-Norman 
tongue, by an Englishman named Turold or 
Thorold, who appears to have lived as far back 
as the reign of King Stephen, and has been 
printed under the title of the Chanson de Roland, 





* Dunlop’s account of this romance is an instance 
of the want of accurate criticism displayed in his 
work. He first describes the Greek romance as one 
of those later Greek imitations composed in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and then speaks of a Latin 
version as being *‘ formed as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury,” overluoking his own anachronism, and not ap- 
parently aware of the earlier Anglo-Saxon version. 


It is a noble specimen of the Romance litera- 
ture of this early age. After the publication of 
this work, the metrical romances relating to 
the Karlovingian heroes increased rapidly, and 
were known by the general title of Chansons de 
Geste ; for they were believed to be purely his- 
torical. The romances of Garin of Lorraine, 
of Berte, of Wituchind, of Parise la Duchesse, 
of Ogier le Danois, and several others, have 
been recently printed by the French antiqua- 
ries; but the number and length of these ro- 
mances is so extraordinary, that we can never 
hope to see more than a small collection in 
print. 

Some years after the appearance of the work 
of the pretended Turpin, another fabulous nar- 
rative in Latin prose was given to the public, 
which became likewise a fertile source of me- 
trical romances. This was the Historia Brito- 
num of Geoffrey of Monmouth, published in 1147, 
a work of which the history is involved in the 
greatest obscurity. It appears, however, to 
belong to the purely mythic, rather than to 
the semi-mythic, class of romances; it was 
avowedly taken from the traditions of Bre- 
tagne, and the most natural way of explaining 
its origin seems to be the supposition that the 
Bretons had a national mythic genealogy, like 
that of the Anglo-Saxons, a subject equally of 
popular legends, and that the personages of 
this genealogy had been taken by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and his followers as historical cha- 
racters. It would appear that these legends, 
under various forms, were floating about as po- 
pular traditions, and soon after Geoffrey’s time, 
the romances of the Si. Graal, of Lancelot, &c. 
appeared from the pens of Walter Mapes, Ro- 
bert de Borron, and others; and in a short space 
of time the romances of Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table became as numerous and 
popular as those of the cycle of Charlemagne. 
At present it is difficult for us to analyse the 
construction of these romances; but as far as 
we can judge, the earlier ones were implicitly 
copied from existing traditions, while the later 
compositions of the same class owed much to 
the mere invention of the writers, who copied 
and altered the incidents of older stories, and 
filled up the outline with new details of their 
own. These details had charms for the age in 
which they were written; but although valuable 
as pictures of medieval manners, they are wea- 
risome to us by their repetition. 

During the thirteenth century, the two cycles 
of Charlemagne and King Arthur occupied by 
much the largest portion of the romantic litera- 
ture of the day. There were, however, a few 
other classes of subjects which shared the honour 
of public popularity. In England, an interest- 
ing class had appeared as early as the twelfth 
century, the plots of which are generally laid 
in the Danish wars, from which circumstance 
they have been called the Anglo- Danish cycle, 
but which appear in reality to be only a repro- 
duction of the older mythic romances of the 
Anglo-Saxons. To this class belong such ro- 
mances as Havelok, Horn, Guy of Warwick, 
Bevis of Hampton, Wade, &c. On the other 
hand, the increased study of the classic writers 
of antiquity in the schools of France had brought 
into fashion the names of the Grecian and Ro- 
man heroes, and a strong tinge of medieval 
character was given to their adventures, in the 
shape of romances of Troy, of Thebes, of Alex- 
ander the Great, &c. The writers of this latter 
class of romances give us strange accounts of 
the authorities from whom they derived their 
materials. Benoit de Saint Maure, the author 
of the earliest romance on the siege of Troy 
(taken from the supposititious history of Dares 
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Phrygius), tells the following singular anecdote 
of Homer :— : 


Homers, qui fu clers mervelleus ° 
Et sages et escienteus, 
Escrist de la destrucion, 
Del grand siege, et de l’acheson 
Por coi Troye fut desertée, 
Qui ainz puis ne fu abitée. 
Mais ne dist pas ses livres voir; 
Car bien savons, sans nul espoir, 
Qu’il ne fu pas de c, anz nez 
Que li granz oz fu asanblez. 
11 i faut, sanz somes parfit, 
C’onques n’i fu, ne rein n’en vit. 
Quant il en ot son livre fet, 
Et en Athenes I’ot retret, 
Si ot estrange contengon : 
Danpnez le vostrent par reison, 
Por ce qu’ot fet les dame-dex 
Conbatre o les homes charnex, 
Et les deesses ansement 
Feisoit combatre avoec la gent. 
Et quant son livre receterent, 
Pluisor = ce le refuserent ; 
Més tant fu Homers de grant pris, 
Et tant fist puis, si con je truis, 
Que ses livres fu receuz 
Et en auctorité tenuz. 
Translation, 
Homer, who was a marvellous clerk, 
And wise and learned, 
Wrote of the destruction, 
And of the long siege, and of the reason 
For which Troy was deserted, 
Which was never afterwards inhabited. 
But his book does not tell the truth; 
For we know well, without any doubt, 
That he was not born till a hundred years 
After the great host was assembled. 
It is quite certain, therefore, 
That he was not present, and saw nothing of it. 
When he had completed his book, 
And had published it in Athens, 
There arose a strange contention: 
They wanted to condemn it, with reason, 
Because he had made the gods 
Fight with carnal men, 
And the goddesses similarly 
He made tight with the omy le. 
And when they recited his book, 
Many on that account refused it: 
But Homer was in such great esteem, 
And he exerted himself so much, as I find, 
That his book was received 
And held for good authority. 


To these subjects of romance were added a 
few taken from the holy Scriptures, and some 
founded on the events of the crusades and other 
more recent occurrences. 

In giving to his book the title of the “ History 
of Fiction,” Dunlop appears to have intention- 
ally avoided the more general term of Romance, 
and to imply that his plan excluded such fa- 
bulous narratives as were not originally the 
inventions of the authors. By this, however, 
he has been led into the contradiction of tak- 
ing up those romances of chivalry—including 
the cycles of Charlemagne and the Round Table 
—which were either founded upon the mythic 
and semi-mythic romances, or merely new 
editions or versions-of them. And by making 
a further arbitrary division between the prose 
and metrical romances, and including the for- 
mer only in his plan, he has made another 
historical mistake ; and, taking up the romances 
of those cycles only in their more modern pro- 
saic form, he has given, as a part of the sub- 
division: of: fiction, a large class of writings 
which are totally distinct in their origin from 
the inventions of the Greek novelists and their 
imitators, and from the stories or fabliaux which 
came from the East, and which ought to have 
been considered in their purer and earlier form. 
It-is true that the earlier examples of the ro- 
mances of the Round Table, those composed 
by Mapes and Borron, are in prose; but this is 
evidently an accidental circumstance. The 
medieval romances. in their original shape were 
poems—they were called chansons, or songs, 
notwithstanding their length (extending some- 
times to forty or fifty thousand lines), because 





they were literally sung by the minstrel, who, 
in this respect, represented the bard of a more 
primitive age. They were not composed as 
novels for the amusement of the closet. 

In the twelfth century a new class of fictions 
make their appearance in the literature of the 
West, evidently of Oriental origin,—the short 
tales, or fabliaux. These are of a gayer cha- 
racter than the romances, and are generally 
founded on the incidents and intrigues of do- 
mestic life. They become very numerous in 
the thirteenth century, when they seem to have 
been most popular in England and France; 
but, carried soon into Italy, they there obtained 
increased popularity through the Decameron of 
Boccaccio, and his numerous imitators; and at 
a later period, singularly enough, after the ori- 
ginal fabliaux seem to have been nearly for- 
gotten, they received a new popularity in France 
and England by importation from Italy, and 
became the food of a very numerous class of 
story-tellers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Most of these, being only servile 
imitators and copyists, have long been con- 
signed to the shelves of the mere bibliographer, 
who prizes them for their rarity ; but they have 
still this simple value in the eyes of the histo- 
rian of medieval fiction, that they preserve here 
and there a story of which the original fabliau 
is lost, and which forms a link in the general 
chain in tracing their transmission from the 
East. Dunlop’s account of the Italian story- 
tellers, and their subsequent imitators, is the 
most useful part of his book. 

The foregoing observations shew how the 
groundwork of medieval fiction must be look- 
ed for in the primeval history of the nations 
of modern Europe, and how its field was 
gradually enlarged by the adoption of Gre- 
cian legends and the admission of Eastern 
stories. The only direct attempt at original 
invention is to be looked for in the allegorical 
romances, such as the Romance of the Rose, and 
those of a purely religious character. But the 
influence of the national legends is seen in 
almost all the medieval attempts at inventive 
romance, and was felt in some instances down 
to a very late period. 

After the fifteenth century, the Greek novels 
to which we have already alluded were printed 
and read; and these appear to have given the 
first hint of the pastoral romances, which after- 
wards enjoyed such a long popularity. We 
refer to Dunlop’s work for the history of tiction 
subsequent to this period. It is the only book 
of any utility on this subject in our language, 
and required a new edition. We could have 
wished to see its plan modified, or at least to 
see it accompanied with annotations embodying 
some of the important discoveries made in this 
branch of literary history since its first publica- 
tion ; or rather, we ought perhaps to say, that 
we wish for a new work, more accurate and 
more complete, on the same subject. Butsuch 
a work does not appear at present to be forth- 
coming. 





Satanstoe ; or, the Family of Litilepage. A Tale 
of the Colony. By J. F. Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

SaTanstTok, like the Devil’s-dyke and similar 

names, is the appellative of a neck of land in 

the colony of New York, aud so called in con- 

sequence of the old fiend having left the im- 

print of his big toe there on an emergency. 

Here lived the family of Littlepage, whose his- 

tory, for a century or more, supplies the thread 

whereupon the author strings his contrasts of 

America in those earlier and in these Jater 

times. 





The story opens smartly with a preface, and 
the beginning of the biographies, which relates 
to a Littlepage born in 1737. During his pe- 
riod the manners of that age are painted; and 
we have English officers, Dutch colonists, 
Yankees, &c. &c., thrown into all kinds of 
social intercourse to illustrate the same. The 
chief feature is the marked difference between 
the’ New-Englanders and New-Yorkites, the 
northern and midland states, and the then de- 
pendence upon the crown of Great Britain. 
The New-England people do not seem to be 
favourites of Mr. Cooper; and a few passages 
may be cited as exemplary of this and some 
other opinions, whilst we leave the love-story 
of the beautiful Anneke, on which the circum- 
stances of the novel turn, to furnish food’ for 
novel-readers. We commence with a very ju- 
dicious observation : 

“Tt is, perhaps, a fault of your professed 
historian, to refer too much to philosophical 
agencies, and too little to those that are hum- 
bler. The foundations of great events are often 
remotely laidin very capricious and uncalculated 
passions, motives, or impulses. Chance has 
usually as much to do with the fortunes of 
states as with those of individuals ; or, if there 
be calculations connected with them at all, they 
are the calculations of a power superior to any 
that exists in man.” 

And, in the way of defensive apology, it is 
added : 

“We conceive no apology is necessary for 
treating the subject of anti-rentism with the 
utmost frankness. Agreeably to our views of 
the matter, the existence of true liberty in 
Amcrica, the perpetuity of the institutions, and 
the safety of public morals, are all dependent 
on putting down, wholly, absolutely, and un- 
qualifiedly, the false and dishonest theories and 
statements that have’ been boldly advanced in 
connexion with this subject. In our view, 
New York is, at this moment, much the most 
disgraced state in the Union, notwithstanding 
she has never failed to pay the interest on her 
public debt; and her disgrace arises from the 
tact, that her laws are trampled under foot, 
without any efforts, at all commensurate with 
the object, being made to enforce them. If 
words and professions can save the charaeter 
of a community, all may yet be well; but if 
states, like individuals, are to be judged by 
their actions, and the ‘tree is to be known by 
its fruit,’ God help us! For ourselves, we 
conceive that true patriotism consists in laying 
bare every thing like public vice, and in calling 
such things by their right names. The great 
enemy of the race has made a deep inroad upon 
us within the last ten or a dozen years, under 
cover of a spurious delicacy on the subject of 
exposing national ills; and it is time that they 
who have not been afraid to praise, when praise 
was merited, should not shrink from the office 
of censuring, when the want of timely warnings 
may be one cause of the most fatal evils. The 
great practical defect of institutions like ours 
is, the circumstance that ‘ what is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business ;’ a neglect that 
gives to the activity of the rogue a very dan- 
gerous ascendancy over the more dilatory cor- 
rectives of the honest man.” ; 

The first chapter also opens well in the satiri- 
cal vein: 

“It is easy to foresee that America is des- 
tined to undergo great and rapid changes. 
Those that more properly belong to history, 
history will doubtless attempt to record, and 
probably with the questionable veracity aud 
prejudice that are apt to influence the labours 
of that particular Muse ; but there is little hope 
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that any traces of American society, in its more 
familiar aspects, will be preserved among us 
through any of the agencies usually employed 
for such purposes. Without a stage, in a na- 
tional point of view at least, with scarcely such 
a thing as a book of memoirs that relates to a 
life passed within our own limits, and totally 
without light literature, to give us simulated 
pictures of our manners and the opinions of 
the day, 1 see scarcely a mode by which the 
next generation can preserve any memorials of 
the distinctive usages and thoughts of this. It 
is true, they will have traditions of certain 
leading features of the colonial society, but 
scarcely any records; and should the next 
twenty years do as much as the last towards 
substituting an entirely new race for the de- 
scendants of our own immediate fathers, it is 
scarcely too much to predict that even these 
traditions will be lost in the whirl and excite- 
ment of a throng of strangers. Under all the 
circumstances, therefore, I have come to a de- 
termination to make an effort, however feeble 
it may prove, to preserve some vestiges of 
household life in New York, at least; while I 
have endeavoured to stimulate certain friends 
in New Jersey, and farther south, to under- 
take similar tasks in those sections of the 
country. What success will attend these last 
applications, is more than I can say; but, in 
order that the little I may do myself shall not 
be lost for want of support, I have made a 
solemn request in my will, that those who come 
after me will consent to continue this narrative, 
committing to paper their own experience, as 
I have here committed mine, down as low, at 
least, as my grandson, if I ever have one. 
Perhaps, by the end of the latter’s career, they 
will begin to publish books in America, and 
the fruits of our joint family-labours may be 
thought sufficiently matured to be laid before 
the world.” 

The tone of the remarks applicable to Ame- 
rican character, and the present condition and 
prospects of that vast continent, may be ga- 
thered from these extracts; and we only quote 
the following as further illustrations of the 
same subjects : 

‘*T may say there is still a marked difference 
between New England and New York. The 
people of New England certainly did, and pos- 
sibly may still, look upon us of New York as 
little better than heathens; while we of New 
York assuredly did, and, for any thing I know 
to the contrary, may yet regard them as canters, 
and, by necessary connexion, hypocrites. I 
shall not take it on myself to say which party 
is right; though it has often occurred to my 
mind that it would be better had New England 
a little less self-righteousness, and New York 
a little more righteousness without the self. 
Still, in the way of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
we will not turn our backs upon them any day, 
being, on the whole, rather the most trustwor- 
thy of the two as respects money ; more espe- 
cially in all such cases in which our neighbour’s 
goods can be appropriated without having re- 
course to absolutely direct means. Such, at 
any rate, is the New-York opinion, let them 
think as they please about it on the other side 
of Byram.” 

In a discussion as to which college the young 
Littlepage should be committed, we read a 
dialogue in which his father, his tutor, and an 
ancient Dutch gentleman, figure, and of which 
the annexed is part: 

“*Cambridge was in our thoughts at one time, 
but that is given up.’ « Vhere, den, ist Cam- 
prige?’? demanded the Dutchman, removing 
his pipe to ask so important a question, a cere- 





mony he usually thought unnecessary. ‘It is a 
New-England college, near Boston; not half a 
day’s journey distant, [ fancy.’ ‘ Don’t sent 
Cornelius dere,’ ejaculated the colonel, con- 
triving to get these words out alongside the 
stem of the pipe. ‘You think not, Colonel 
Follock,’ put in the anxious mother; ‘ may I 
ask the reason for that opinion?’ ‘Too much 
Suntay, Matam Littlepage—the poy will be 
sp’ilt by ter ministers. He will go away an 
honest lat, and come pack a rogue. He will 
larn how to bray and to cheat.’ ‘ Hoity toity! 
my noble colonel!’ exclaimed the Rev. Mr. 
Worden, affecting more resentment than he 
felt; ‘then you fancy the clergy, and too much 
Sunday, will be apt to convert an honest youth 
into a knave!’ ‘The colonel made no answer, 
continuing tosmoke very philosophically, though 
he took occasion, while he drew the pipe out of 
his mouth, in one of its periodical removals, to 
make a significant gesture with it towards the 
rising sun, which all present understood to 
mean ‘ down east,’ as it is usual to say when 
we mean to designate the colonies of New Eng- 
land. That he was understood by the Rev. 
Mr. Worden is highly probable; since that 
gentleman continued to turn the flip of one 
vessel into another, by way of more intimately 
blending the ingredients of the mixture, quite 
as coolly as if there had been no reflection on 
his trade. ‘ What do you think of Yale, friend 
’Brom ?’ asked my father, who understood the 
dumb-shew as well as any of them. ‘No tiffer- 
ence, Evans; dey all breaches and brays too 
much. Goot men have. no neet of so much 
religion. Vhen a man is really goot, religion 
only does him harm. I mean Yankee religion.’ 
‘I have another objection to Yale,’ observed 
Captain Hugh Roger, ‘ which is their English.’ 
‘Och!’ exclaimed the colonel— Dei English is 
horriple! Wuss dan ast to us Tutch.’ ‘ Well, 
I was not aware of that,’ observed my father; 
‘they are English, sir, as well as ourselves, 
and why should they not speak the language as 
well as we?’ ‘Why toes not a Yorkshireman 
or a Cornishman speak as vell as a Lonnoner? 
I tell you what, Evans, I’ll pet the pest game- 
cock on ter Neck against the veriest tunghill 
the parson hast, ter presitent of Yale calls 
peen, pen, ant roof, ruff—and so on.’ . ‘ My 
birds are all game,’ put in the divine; ‘I keep 
no other breed.’ ” 

What the college-education really was is 
whimsically described : 

“Tread (in four years, says the neophyte) 
all of the New Testament in Greek ; several of 
Cicero’s Orations; every line of Horace, Sa- 
tires and Odes; four books of the Iliad; Tully 
de Oratore, throughout ; besides paying proper 
attention to geography, mathematics, and other 
of the usual branches. Moral philosophy, in 
particular, was closely attended to, senior year, 
as well as astronomy. We had a telescope 
that shewed us all four of Jupiter’s moons. 
In other respects, Nassau might be called the 
seat of learning. One of our class purchased 
a second-hand copy of Euripides in town, and 
we had it in college all of six months; though 
it was never my good fortune to see it, as 
the young man who owned it was not much 
disposed to let profane eyes view his treasure. 
Nevertheless, I am certain the copy of the 
work was in college; and we took good care 
to let the Yale men hear of it more than once. 
I do not believe they ever saw even the outside 
of an Euripides. As for the telescope, I can 
testify of my own knowledge ; having seen the 
moons of Jupiter as often as ten times with my 
own eyes, aided by its magnifiers. We had a 
tutor who was expert among the stars, and who, 





it was generally believed, would have been 
able to see the ring of Saturn, could he have 
found the planet; which, as it turned out, he 
was unable to do.” 

We have selected these passages applicable 
to America by an American, and abstained 
from the story, though it does move into the 
wide forest and Indian life and warfare, where 
the author is so much at home. We must, 
however, leave all this interest to be sought in 
statu. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes 

Strickland. Vol. VIII. pp. 478. Colburn. 
PursuinG her course of what.may truly be 
called Polite literature, Miss Strickland in her 
eighth volume relates the histories of Henrietta 
Maria, the unfortunate daughter of Henri 
Quatre, and queen of Charles the First, and of 
Catharine of Braganza, the consort of his son, 
the second Charles, whom she survived twenty- 
one years, and died in Portugal, whither she 
had retired in 1705. 

The period in which they lived has been so 
ransacked and recorded, that we could expect 
little new from such research as could, with 
all her diligence, be applied by Miss Strickland. 
It may be enough, therefore, to state, that she 
has continued to perform her fitting task with 
the same taste and feeling as pervaded the me- 
moirs of preceding queens; and that, having 
less to seek in obsolete and difficult documents, 
such as are occasionally discovered, to shed 
fresh lights on historical characters, there is a 
more perfect completeness in these recent bio- 
graphies. But as an example of the author, we 
select some portions which refer to the closing 
years of the Portuguese princess, and in which 
some novel matter occurs:— 

“Queen Catharine was treated with the great- 
est consideration and kindness by James II. 
and his queen after the death of her royal hus- 
band. She even continued to occupy the same 
apartments in Whitehall which had pertained 
to her while queen-consort, for upwards of two 
months after she became queen-dowager. It 
was not till the Sth of April that she removed 
to her own palace, Somerset House, where she 
held her dowager-court with suitable splendour. 
Before she left Whitehall, she received auto- 
graph letters of condolence from all the sove- 
reigns in Europe. Whenever she was weary of 
the fatigues and pomp of royalty, she sought 
repose in her country residence at Hammer- 
smith, where she enjoyed in privacy the society 
of the nuns who lived under her protection in 
the adjoining convent. Her lord chamberlain, 
the Earl of Feversham, had the entire control 
of her household and the management of her 
affairs. The favour with which she was sus- 
pected of regarding him obtained for him the 
nickname of ‘ king-dowager.’ Some years after 
Catharine of Braganza’s death, the princess 
Louisa—James II.’s youngest daughter—asked 
the exiled queen, her mother, ‘if there were 
any foundation for what the world had said of 
the partiality of Catharine, the dowager of Eng- 
land, for the Earl of Feversham.’ Mary Bea- 
trice, herself the most correct of women, re- 
plied, ‘ there was none.’* The testimony of so 
virtuous a queen is certainly quite sufficient to 
acquit her royal sister-in-law of one of those 
unsupported scandals which vulgar malignity 
occasionally endeavours to fix on persons of 
exalted station. The goodness of Catharine’s 
heart was shewn by her kindness to the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Monmouth, to whom she had 








*“Inedited Ms. diary ofsome years of the life of the 
queen of James IJ., in the secret Archives au Royaume 
de France,” 
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always proved herself a friend in the time of 
trouble, although he had perpetually endea- 
voured to invalidate her marriage with his fa- 
ther, and had made himself an active accomplice 
with those who had combined against her life 
at the time of the popish plot. * * * It 
is certain that Catharine, long before her de- 
parture from England, was heartily weary of 
her residence in London, and the restraints and 
espionage to which she was subjected through 
the jealous enmity of Queen Mary. Once she 
entered into a treaty with the Earl of Devon- 
shire for the purchase of Chatsworth; at ano- 
ther time she wished to remove with her dimin- 
ished dowager-court to Knowle ; but the great 
wish of her heart was to return to the land of 
her birth. It was not till the spring of the year 
1692 that she was enabled to accomplish her 
desire. She bade a final adieu to England on 
the 30th of March, having lived there upwards 
of seven years from the date of her widowhood, 
and in the whole thirty, all but seven weeks. 
* * * Don Pedro conducted Catharine 
to the Quinta de Alcantara, one of his country 
palaces, which he had prepared for her resi- 
dence there. His queen, Donna Maria Sophia, 
who was waiting, received her at the top of the 
staircase with great demonstrations of pleasure. 
After the usual courtly ceremonial had taken 
place, the Queen of Portugal took her leave; 
her lord chamberlain, gentlemen of honour, and 
the ladies and officers of the household who at- 
tended her, kissed the hand of their widowed 
princess, the royal dowager of England. The 
king returned with his consort to his own pa- 
lace, leaving Catharine to take some repose in 
that which he had resigned to her use. Enter- 
tainments on the most magnificent scale were 
given in honour of her return, and these lasted 
for many days. The two queens, when they 
became better acquainted, formed a close friend- 
ship, in consequence of which they agreed to 
dispense with ail the rigid ceremonials of state ; 
so that if they met, neither should deem it ne- 
cessary to leave the place; and in their private 
intercourse to treat each other with the en- 
dearing familiarity of sisters, and, dropping the 
formal titles of majesty, to address each other 
‘ per vos,’ —which in Portuguese is tantamount 
to the you and J of the English, and the affec- 
tionate tutoyer of the French.* The friend- 
ship of these royal ladies was never interrupted 
by any of the petty jealousies and intrigues 
which too often create a fever of hatred among 
the nearest connexions in royal families. Cath- 
arine, after residing some time in the Quinta 
de Alcantara, removed, on account of her health, 
to that of the Conde de Redonda, near Santa 
Martha, and afterwards to that of the Conde de 
Aveiras at Belem. In the month of February, 
1699, she visited Villa Vigosa, the place of her 
birth, with which she was much delighted. 
From thence she proceeded to the city of Evora, 
into which she made a public entry on the 4th 
of May. She was received there with all the 
ceremonies due to majesty, and more especially 
due to a princess to whom Postugal might be 
said to owe her existence as an independent 
nation; for such had really been the result of 
her marriage with Charles II., and the good 
offices she had ever laboured to perform for her 
beloved fatherland.” 

In 1704, when suffering from a second severe 
attack of erysipelas, Queen Catharine had to 





* «These curious and interesting particulars, which 
might be sought in vain in English history or any 
previous biography of Catharine of Braganza, are de- 
rived from inedited Portuguese records, for which I 
am indebted to the learning and liberality of J. Adam- 
son, Esq., of Newcastle.” 





receive a state visit from the Archduke Charles, 
still a young lad, who had assumed the title of 
Charles III. of Spain; and we are told: 

“ Two days afterwards, the Admiral of Castile 
advised the duke that on Sunday, April 15th, 
the catholic king would come to pay his re- 
spects to the Queen of Great Britain. Orders 
were then given by the secretary of state to the 
grandees and officers of the King of Portugal’s 
household that they should all assemble in the 
palace of Queen Catharine. The Queen of 
Portugal directed her ladies to repair thither 
also, so that the appearance of a full and splen- 
did court was effected by this arrangement, for 
the royal widow of England, in her own palace. 
The ceremonial of the meeting between Cath- 
arine of Braganza and the titular monarch of 
Spain is very quaint, and will be perfectly new 
to the English reader, as the details are from 
inedited Portuguese records, affording a curious 
picture of the minute solemnities which at- 
tended an apposition between crowned heads of 
the royal houses of Spain and Portugal. Be it 
remembered withal, that Don Charles of Aus- 
tria, who is here styled his most catholic ma- 
jesty, was a youth not yet emancipated from the 
control of his tutor. He was, however, treated 
with the same formal ceremonials as if he were 
the reigning sovereign of the Spanish domin- 
ions, and a gentleman of mature years. The 
King of Portugal’s personal coach was sent for 
his use. What manner of vehicle, we cannot 
say; but the arrangement of the noble persons 
who had the honour of accompanying his ma- 
jesty is thus described : — In the front seat, on 
the right hand, was the Prince de Lichtenstein, 
his tutor and grand-chamberlain ; on the left, 
the Admiral of Castile; and in the left step or 
boot of the carriage, the Prince of Darmstadt. 
The suite followed in other coaches, and the 
royal carriage was attended by the body-guard. 
Rodrigo de Almeida, the gentleman-usher of 
the ladies cf the Queen of Portugal’s household, 
was at the door of the hall passing the first and 
second apartments, in which the whole court 
were assembled. .Andrea Mendez, porter to 
the queen’s chamber, was at the door of the 
third, with orders not to let any fidalgo enter. 
All the ladies were in this third apartment, 
which was the reason that an etiquette — de- 
rived, no doubt, from the customs of the Moors 
—excluded gentlemen. As soon as the King 
of Spain arrived, all the court went below to 
receive him, and accompanied bim from the 
coach. The king came uncovered, and on that 
account all the grandees of Portugal were bare- 
headed also. No one accompanied him to the 
chamber of the queen-dowager of England, save 
his tutor, who, having placed a chair of black 
velvet, which had been provided purposely for 
his use, at a convenient distance from the bed, 
withdrew, to wait at the door of the chamber, 
in the same apartment wherein all the ladies 
were assembled. Queen Catharine, in conse- 
quence of her severe indisposition, was in her 
bed. One lady only, Donna Inez Antonia de Ta- 
vora, the lady-in-waiting for the week, was with 
her, serving at the foot of the bed, when the King 
of Spain entered ; and as soon as he prepared to 
sit down, she withdrew to the hall. The inter- 
view of their majesties being strictly private, 
nothing is known of what passed, beyond the 
elaborate compliments with which they met, 
and the formal courtesies that were exchanged 
when the royal visitor took his leave of the sick 
queen; but as an instance of the ludicrous 
stress which was at that time placed on the 
most trivial observances in the Spanish and 
Portuguese courts, it is recorded by our autho- 
rity, that his most catholic majesty departed 





without waiting to have his chair removed. 
His tutor, the Prince of Lichtenstein, committed 
in the mean time a breach of etiquette, for which 
his beardless pupil doubtless blushed, if it was 
ever permitted to reach his royal ear. While he 
was waiting for the return of the King of Spain 
from the chamber of the Queen of England, he 
found himself—privileged man !— the only ca- 
valier in an ante-room full of ladies. Perceiv- 
ing, however, that the Admiral of Castile was 
outside the door, his serene highness, feeling 
for the forlorn position of his friend, took upon 
himself to tell the porter of Queen Catharine’s 
chamber, Joas Carneiro, ‘that he ought either 
to allow the admiral to enter, or let him go out;’ 
but that functionary, observant of the order he 
had received, and too zealous for the honour of 
his own court to submit to be schooled by the 
tutor of a king of Spain, gravely replied, ‘ that 
his excellency had to be there, and the admiral 
not; that if he wished to go, he could do so, 
but that the admiral could not enter, because 
that apartment was reserved for the ladies, and 
the admiral had no business there,’ —‘ proper 
order being observed in that palace,’ our author 
adds, ‘which shewed that it was the habitation 
of a queen possessed of such prudence and vir- 
tues as was her majesty Donna Catharina.’ 
What would he have thought of her visit to 
Saffron Walden fair, could he have seen her 
majesty in her short red petticoat and waistcoat, 
and the rest of her masquerading gear, exalted 
on the sorry cart-jade behind Sir Bernard Gas- 
coigne, and witnessed the dilemma in which she 
and her two duchesses were involved in conse- 
quence of the discovery of her quality? But in 
Portugal, perhaps, the tale was never repeated; 
or if it reached the court of Lisbon, through 
the medium of some gossiping ambassador's 
secret report of the daily doings of the King 
and Queen of England, it would have been dif- 
ficult to induce any one to believe that their 
discreet infanta could have thus committed 
herself. * * ® It sometimes happens that 
persons of modest and unassuming manners are 
endowed with shining qualities, for which the 
world gives them little credit, till they are 
brought into public notice by the force of cir- 
cumstances. Catharine of Braganza, who had 
been lampooned by Andrew Marvel, Bucking- 
ham, and other evil wits, while queen-consort 
of England, till it became the fashion in her 
own court to regard her as a simpleton, was in 
reality possessed of considerable regnal talents, 
and so popular and successful was her govern- 
ment while she swayed the delegated sceptre of 
her brother, Don Pedro, that in the following 
year, 1705, during the dangerous illness of that 
prince, she was solemnly constituted queen-re- 
gent of Portugal. * * ® Catharine died of 
a sudden attack of cholic, at ten o’clock on the 
night of December 31, 1705, the last day of the 
brightest year of her life, having attained to the 
age of 67 years, one month, and six days. Who 
would have ventured to calculate, after all the 
blighted hopes, the bitter disappointments and 
mortifications which had darkened the meridian 
horizon of Catharine of Braganza’s existence, 
that the evening of her days would be cloudless 
and serene, and her sunset glorious ?” 





Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil, em- 
bracing Historical and Geographical Notices, &c. 


By the Rev. D. P. Kidder, A.M. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Pp. 368. Wiley and Putnam. 
Tue author, an American missionary, resided 
two years and a half in Brazil, and here com- 
municates the information he has picked up, 
whether as an inhabitant of the principal cities, 
or a traveller in various provinces of the coun- 
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try. He sets out by falling foul of “ M‘Cul- 
loch’s Universal Gazetteer,” a work unknown 
to us by that name; and if he alludes to the 
extraordinary mass of intelligence so ably col- 
lected and arranged in M‘Culloch’s Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, we find that he has brought 
charges against it which are not founded in 
fact. He says: 

“ Convictions of the absolute necessity for a 
new book, upon: the country in question, were 
neversostrongin his [the author’s] mindas since 
the perusal of that article. Ina work of such re- 
cent origin, of such high pretensions, and of such 
deserved reputation on other topics, it was not 
too much to expect a correct view, however 
brief it might be, of one of the largest empires 
in the world. It was at once painful and sur- 
prising to find the article referred to full of 
mistakes. . It is hardly possible to conceive 
how so many errors could have been suffered 
to creep into so narrow a space. ‘To attempt 
an enumeration of all them would be a waste 
of time. To leave unnoticed some of the most 
glaring would be an act of injustice to all who 
desire correct information; e. g. 1. Three 
provinces are enumerated which have no ex- 
istence in the empire, to wit, Rio Negro, 
Minas Novas, and Fernando. 2. Two of the 
actual provinces, Santa Catharina and Rio 
Grande do Sul, are not in the list at all. 3. 
‘ All its principal cities are on the coast. Its 
harbours are among the finest in the world, and 
are connected with the interior by numerous 
large rivers, most of which are navigable for a 
considerable way inland.’ 
Rio de Janeiro and Bahia deserve the above 
compliment. But what great navigable rivers 
connect either of them with the interior re- 
main to be discovered. 
riety, and of universal regret, that, notwith- 
standing the number and the vastness of the 
rivers flowing through the northern and west- 
ern portions of the empire, and finally ming- 
ling their waters with the Amazon and the La 
Plata, there is not one besides the Amazon, 
emptying into the Atlantic along the whole Bra- 
zilian coast, which is ‘ navigable’ any ‘ consider- 
able way’ from its mouth inland. Hopes are 
entertained that the river Doce may be rendered 
navigable to steamboats, but great expense 
must first be incurred. No city or harbour of 
note exists at its mouth.” 

Now M‘Culloch quotes his authority, viz. 
The Weimar Almanac for 1839, and there is no 
such province as Minas Novas in the enumera- 
tion of provinces which he transcribes from 
that work. There are eighteen provinces in 
the Weimar list, and eighteen in Mr. Kidder’s, 
and all the difference we see is, that in the former 
there are the names Rio Negro and Fernando, 
and in the latter Rio Grande do Sul and Santa 
Catharina. The population Mr. K. estimates 
at 4,170,229, but “ will not say that Brazil does 
not contain over five millions of people,” as in 
the Weimar calculation. And in other authors 
we read of provinces under different names, in- 
cluding the disputed Minas Novas and San 
Pedro, through which runs the Rio Grande do 
Sul. With regard to the critique about the 
harbours and rivers, Mr. Kidder is not better 
founded. The great tributaries to the mighty 
Amazon penetrate the interior in every direc- 
tion, and the same may be said of the Parana 
or La Plata, and its tributary waters. But it 
is not our business to reconcile diversity of 
statements respecting a country so imperfectly 
known; and we have only adverted to the subject 
to express our dislike of the too common practice 
of authors, in endeavouring to depreciate those 
who have gone before them, in order to elevate 


|themselves on the débris. 


It is matter of noto- | 


Besides German 
works of high character, we have in English 
translations of Spix and Von Martius, and our 
own countrymen, Mawe, Burchell, Walsh, 
Southey, &c.; and therefore there was less rea- 
son to claim so great a share of originality as is 
put forth by the American missionary. To 
him, however, we now turn for a few particu- 
| lars which may interest our readers and exhi- 
bit the nature of his performance. The style 
is occasionally a little stilted: ex. gr. 

“The first entrance of an individual into 
such a harbour as that of Rio de Janeiro de- 
serves to form an era in his existence; for he 
must be a dull observer of nature who would 
not thenceforward cherish sublimer views of 
the beauty and variety of creation, as well as 
higher conceptions of the power and greatness 
of the Creator. Does the atheist here pre- 
sume to mock at him who ‘ brought forth the 
mountains?’ The Sugar-Loaf, the Corcovado, 
the Gavia, and their neighbouring heights, frown 
upon him in awful majesty; and the tall Organ 
peaks, which skirt the northern horizon, point 
to heaven in silent but emphatic rebuke. Does 
he desire to have his dark mind illuminated by 
some faint similitude of the ‘ light inapproach- 
abls,’ in which Jehovah dwells? Let him open 
his eyes upon the resplendence of a vertical 
sun, enhanced by an atmosphere of unrivalled 
| transparency, and multiplied by a thousand re- 
| flections from the mirrored waters, the white 
| sanded beach, the polished foliage, and the un- 
|clouded sky. Does he wish to obtain an idea 





The harbours of|of that Being who ‘ maketh the clouds his 


chariot, who walketh upon the° wings of the 
wind?’ Let him listen to the sudden thunder- 
gust that comes bursting and pealing down the 
mountains, or hurrying before the tempest from 
jthe sea. Let him gaze upon the blackening 
| heavens rent with lightnings, and await the 
| clash and conflict of the agitated elements, and 
he shall shrink within himself, and ask God to 
defend him. Thenceforward, with the Chris- 
tian, he may see the propriety and beauty of 
the exclamations of the Psalmist, ‘ Praise ye 
| the Lord from the heavens, praise him in the 
| heights, praise ye him, sun and moon, praise 
him, all ye stars of light! Fire and hail, stormy 
wind, fulfilling his word, mountains and all 
hills, fruitful trees and all cedars, kings of the 
jearth and all people, both young men and 
| maidens, old men and children, let them praise 
|the name of the Lord, for his name is alone 
|excellent, his glory is above the earth and 
heaven.’ ”’ 

And from the sublime he drops to the low, 
as a lark descends from the blue empyrean to 
the clod of earth: 

“* The aspect which Rio de Janeiro presents 
to the beholder bears no resemblance to the 
compacted brick walls, the dingy roofs, the tall 
chimneys, and the generally even sites of our 
northern cities. The surface of the town is 
diversified by several ranges of hills, which 
shoot off in irregular spurs from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, leaving between them flat in- 
tervals of greater or less width.” 

A curative test of a strange kind is thus de- 
scribed : 

“ The Hospital dos Lazaros is located at St. 
Christopher’s, several miles from the city, and 
is entirely devoted to persons afflicted with the 
elephantiasis and other cutaneous diseases of 
the leprous type. Such diseases are unhappily 
very common at Rio, where it is no rare thing 
to see a man dragging about a leg swollen to 
twice its proper dimensions, or sitting with the 
gangrened member exposed as a plea for cha- 
rity. The term elephantiasis is derived from 











the enormous tumours which the affection 
causes to arise on the lower limbs, and to 
hang down in folds or circular bands, making 
the parts resemble the legs of an elephant. 
The deformity is frightful in itself; but the 
prevailing belief that the disease is contagious 
imparts to the beholder an additional disgust. 
It was an act of true benevolence, by which the 
Conde da Cunha appropriated an ancient con- 
vent of the Jesuits to the use of an hospital for 
the treatment of these cases. It was placed, and 
has since remained, under the supervision of 
the Irmandade do Santissimo Sacramento. The 
average number of its inmates is about eighty. 
Few in whom the disease is so far advanced 
as to require their removal to the hospital ever 
recover from it. Not long since a person pre- 
tended to have made the discovery, that the 
elephantiasis of Brazil was the identical disease 
which used to be cured among the ancient 
Greeks by the bite of a rattlesnake. He pub- 
lished several disquisitions on the subject, and 
thus awakened public attention to his singular 
theory. An opportunity soon offered for test- 
ing it. An inmate of the hospital, who had 
been a subject of the disease for six years, re- 
solved to submit himself to the hazardous ex- 
periment. A day was fixed, and several phy- 
sicians and friends of the parties were present 
to witness the result. The patient was a man 
fifty years old, and either from a confident an- 
ticipation of a cure, or from despair of a hap- 
pier issue, was impatient for the trial. The 
serpent was brought into the room in a gaiola, 
a species of cage. Into this the individual in- 
troduced his hand with the most perfect pre- 
sence of mind. The reptile seemed to shrink 
from the contact, as though there was some- 
thing in the part which neutralised its venom. 
When touched, the serpent would even lick the 
hand without biting. It became necessary at 
at length for the patient to grasp and squeeze 
the reptile tightly, in order to receive a thrust 
from his fangs. The desired thrust was at 
length given, near the base of the little finger. 
So little sensation pervaded the member, that 
the patient was not aware he was bitten, until 
informed of it by those who saw the act. A 
little blood oozed from the wound, and a slight 
swelling appeared when the hand was with- 
drawn from the cage; but no pain was felt. 
Moments of intense anxiety now followed, while 
it remained to be seen whether the strange ap- 
plication would issue for the better or for the 
worse. The effects became gradually manifest, 
although it was evidently retarded by the dis- 
ease which had pre-occupied the system. In 
less than twenty-four hours the Lazarus was a 
corpse.” 

The literature of Brazil is at a very low ebb; 
but we are told: 

“ Every visitor to Rio de Janeiro should go 
to the National Library. This consists chiefly 
of the books originally belonging to the royal 
library of Portugal, which were brought over 
by Don John VI. It was by him thrown open 
to the public, and has ever since remained, un- 
der suitable regulations, free of access to all 
who choose to enter its saloon andread. * * 
You enter the rooms of the Bibliotheca Nacional 
e Publica. Paintings of an ancient date, and 
engravings in antique frames, adorn the walls. 
Ascending a broad flight of stairs, the sala de 
leitura, or reading-saloon, is entered at the 
right hand. Tables covered with cloth, on 
which are arranged writing materials, and 
frames designed to support large volumes, ex~- 
tend through the room, from end toend. The 
shelves, rising from the floor to the lofty ceil- 
ing, are covered with books, of every language 
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and date. You can here call for any volume | sions, they seem to consider it a duty to be 
the library contains, and sit down to read, and | always on the side of the government, or the 
take notes at your pleasure. The newspapers| party in power. Hence, however much any 
of the city, and various European magazines, | change is deprecated before it occurs, yet when 
may also be found here. With all its attrac- lit is once consummated, it is chronicled as a 
tions, I have never seen this room crowded; | glorious event. If the party in the minority 
while it is seldom found without some readers. | wish to abuse those in power, they must esta- 
Not only this apartment, but also various al- | blish a journal for the express purpose, or pub- 
coves and rooms adjoining it, on either hand, | lish their correspondence in handbills, which 
are filled all around with books. The recent | will be sent out as an accompaniment to the 
additions to the library have not been great, | daily, into whose columns it could not be ad- 
although appropriations are made from time to| mitted. Let the minority, however, once rise 
time for its increase. The collection has also | into power, and these columns are all at its 
been augmented by valuable donations, among | service, being still zealously devoted to the 
which, that of the books of the late Jozé Boni- | support of the government. Much pains is 
facio de Andrada deserves especial mention. * * | taken by some of the papers to give commer- 
Brazil has not yet hecome a promising field | cial intelligence fully and correctly, while none 
for the publication of books. With the excep-| of the sheets are filled with stereotyped ad- 
tion of pamphlets, and insignificant volumes, | vertisements. The matter of the advertising 
scarcely any original works have been pub-| columns is renewed almost daily, and is pe- 
lished, except on the account of authors. Nor | rused by great numbers of general readers for 
is this owing merely to the fact, that as yet the | the sake of its piquancy and its variety. One 
number of purchasers is limited. Portugal, | peculiar custom may be noticed, growing out 
before Brazil, was never a book-making coun- | of the patronage of the numerous lotteries 
try, and for a series of years more Portuguese , authorised by government. Persons frequently 
books have been published in Paris than in! form companies for the purchase of tickets, and 
Lisbon. An increase of readers in Brazil is, | those at a distance order their correspondents 
therefore, an extension of the Parisian market; | to purchase for them. In order tc avoid any 
and the Brazilian publisher has to contend, not | subsequent transfer or dispute, the purchaser 
only with the rivalry of the mother country, | announces, through the newspaper, the number 
but with that of the prolific press of Paris.’ of the ticket bought, and for whose account ;— 
The revolutions and political agitations of Por- | as, for example: ‘M. F. S. purchased by order 
tugal have had a tendency to drive the literati ‘of J. T. Pinto two half-tickets, Nos. 1513 and 
of the kingdom to more quiet scenes. Many | 4817, of the lottery in behalf of the theatre of 
of these have taken up their abode in Paris,| Itaborahy.’ ‘The treasurer of the company 
and it has become their interest to write and entitled The Friends of Good Luck, has pur- 
publish for Brazil as well as for Portugal. chased, on the company’s account, half-tickets 
Morecver, these are the degenerate days of, Nos. 3885 and 5430, of the lottery of the cathe- 
Portuguese literature, in which the pure Lusi- | dral of Goyaz.’ Following this custom, indi- 


tanian is corrupted by Gallicisms, and the viduals who wish to publish some pert thing 


press is burdened with translations from other usually announce it as the name of a company 
tongues, almost to the exclusion of original | for the purchase of lottery-tickets, although 
works. Every petty novel from the feuilletons that name extends sometimes through a dozen 
of Paris must be translated to make a book in lines of rhyme. Not a few of these annuncios 
Lisbon and in Rio de Janeiro. So much are would appear very singular among us. It was 
the multitude occupied with reading these use- | announced at one time, that a solemn Te Deum 
less, and often deleterious productions, that would be celebrated on a given day, in the 
they have but little time or inclination to in- church of S. Francisco de Paula, for the happy 
quire for what is original and substantial. Be-_ restoration of Bahia, subsequent to a rebellion 
sides, the French language has usurped the/in that city, and that his imperial majesty 
place of Latin in Brazil. A knowledge of it is; would attend. A few days after the following 
required as a prerequisite to an entrance into | appeared: ‘ The committee to make arrange- 
all public institutions of the higher grade, and| ments for the Te Deum in S. Francisco de 
it is very generally read. Hence French books | Paula, thinking that they would better satisfy 
are in demand, and to a great extent usurp the | the philanthropic designs of those who have 


place of those in the mother tongue. To be | subscribed for that object by remitting the | 


' money in their hands to Bahia, to be divided 
| among the poor widows and orphans, and espe- 
cially, since due thanks have already, in another 
' church, been offered to God for the restoration ; 
have resolved not to have the proposed Te 
Deum sung, of which persons invited are now 
informed.’ Again: ‘Senhor Jozé Domingos 


convinced of this, one has only to examine the 
book-stores of Rio and observe how large a 
proportion of the tomes on their shelves are 
French. Almost every vessel from Havre, also, 
brings out a large invoice of books to be sold 
at auction. Book-auctions, indeed, are of very 
frequent occurrence. Europeans who are about 
to retire to their native country, and Brazilians 
who go abroad, generally dispose of their libra- S. Jozé, the sum of six hundred milreis; and 
ries by public sale. It is often painful to wit- | in case he shall not do so in three days, his 
ness, on these occasions, the vast amount of conduct will be exposed in this journal, toge- 
infidel literature in circulation. The works of ther with the manner in which this debt was 
Voltaire, of Volney, and of Rousseau, are offered | contracted.’ ”’ 


da Costa is requested to pay, at No. 35 Rua de | 


almost daily to the highest bidder, and bidders 
are always found. The newspaper press in Rio 
is quite prolific, It issues four dailies, two 
tri-weeklies, and a varying number of from six 
to ten weeklies and irregular sheets. During 
the session of the national assembly, the pro- 
ceedings and debates of that body are published 
at length on the morning after their occurrence. 
The established papers are not, as in this coun- 
try, the organs of different political parties. 
While they enter warmly into political discus- 


So much for the press; now for the people: 

‘* Many slaves are trained from early life to 
collect and preserve specimens in entomology 
and botany, and by following this as a constant 
business, gather immense collections. These are 
favourite haunts for amateur naturalists. * * 
“The following is faithfully translated from 

a document prepared by a Brazilian padre in 
1839. S.Gongalo d’Amarante, patron of ma- 
' trimony, especially on the part of young ladies ; 
‘hence much honoured by festivals and dances, 


S. Amaro, patron of broken, mutilated, and 
wounded limbs. The five Franciscan martyrs 
of Morocco, protectors against fevers, agues, 
and pleurisy. St. Sebastian, protector against 
pestilence and contagion. S. Braz, protector 
against affections of the throat. S. Apolonia, 
protectress against toothache. St. Lazarus, 
protector against elephantiasis and contagious 
diseases. St. Margaret of Cortona, patroness 
of child-birth. St. Augustine, patron of good 
memory and a talent for study. Nossa Senhora 
da Concei¢ao, patroness of academical and pro- 
fessional studies, and also of young ladies who 
desire good husbands. Santa Luzia, protectresg 
against pains and diseases of the eyes. S. An- 
tonio, advocate for things lost, and various 
other matters. St. Jerome, protector against 
thunder and lightning. Santa Barbara, pro- 
tectress against thunder, lightning, and tem- 
| pests. St. Simon the Stylite, protector against 
the same. S. Jozé, patron of well-married, 
good, and faithful husbands. Santa Anna, 
Santa Delfina, and St. Elizarius, patrons of the 
same. St. Benedict, protector against the bite 
of snakes and venomous reptiles. St. Corne- 
lius, advocate of those husbands who desire their 
wives to live virtuously. St. Lawrence, pro- 
tector against storms and whirlwinds. S. Tude, 
protector against bad coughs. St. Bartholomew, 
protector against madness and demoniacal pos- 
sessions. St. Michael, advocate of those per- 
sons who are particularly devout on Mondays 
of each week. St. Thomas d’Aquinas, patron 
of good memory, &c. S. Hermenegildo, pro- 
tector against storms and tempests. S. Ma- 
gario, advocate of those who desire their wives 
to be virtuous and faithful. S. Francisco de 
Paula, patron of charity and good-will to our 
neighbour. S. Pedro. Gonsalves, patron of 
sailors. S. Joao Nepomuceno, patron of good 
confessors, those who do not betray the secrets 
of the confessional. S. Joao, patron of the 
well-educated clergy. S. Onofre, advocate to 
enable females to ascertain the true character 
of their beaux. S. Miguel dos Santos, pro- 
tector against cancers and tumours. S. Liborio, 
protector against the gravel. S. Servulo, pro- 
tector against paralysis. In explanation of the 
| above, it is only necessary to add the remark of 
| Von Martius respecting another saint: ‘ St. 
| Thomas keeps all dangerous vermin away from 
| those who pray to him.’ ‘The idea of a patron, 
| protector, or advocate, is one who can aid or 
| relieve when applied to for the mentioned pur- 
pose.” 

Respecting the country and its appearances, 
| we shall only select two examples, and then 
{leave the author with the public. In travel- 
| ling he relates : 

“The variety of birds that enlivened our 
| route was greater than common. The pomba, 
|and pombinha de rola, species of mourning 
| doves, were most frequently seen; while the 
uraponga, thus named in imitation of its note, 
| was constantly heard. _I will here remark, not- 
| withstanding the extravagant accounts which 
some writers have given respecting the inha- 
| bitants of a South American forest, that while 
| travelling very extensively in that country, in 
| different latitudes, I found both birds and ani- 
| mals much more rare than they are throughout 
the United States. Squirrels of no species ap- 
| pear, and the most that a traveller will have 
seen, in ordinary circumstances, throughout a 
day’s ride, will have been a monkey or a flock 
of paroquets. The apparent absence of game, 
however, may be in part owing to its extreme 
wildness ; for monkeys are often heard howling 
at a distance. - “ ‘i 

‘* Among the shells abounding on the coast, 
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there is a species of Murex, from the animal of 
which a beautiful crimson colour may be &x- 
tracted. It is, however, the department of en- 
tomology which has excited the most lively 
admiration of the naturalists who have visited 
the province. The butterflies are the most 
splendid in the world. Langsdorff says they 
are not like the tame and puny lepidopters of 
Europe, which can be caught by means of a 
small piece of silk. On the contrary, they rise 
high in the air, with a brisk and rapid flight. 
Sometimes they light and repose on flowers at 
the tops of trees, and rarely risk within reach 
of the hand. They appear to be constantly on 
their guard, and if caught at all, it must be 
when on the wing, by means of a net at the 
extremity of a long rod of cane. Some species 
are observed to live in society, hundreds and 
thousands of them being sometimes found to- 
gether. These generally prefer the lower dis- 
tricts and the banks of streams. When one 


of them is caught and fastened by a pin on the 
surface of the sand, swarms of the same species 
will gather round him, and may be caught at 
pleasure.” 





RUSH’S RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON. 
Second review: second volume. 
Tue second volume is more political and less 
miscellaneous than the first; and is therefore 
more important and less amusing. In the ne- 
gotiations with Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Can- 
ning, and the protocols signed by Mr. Rush, 
Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Stratford Canning, we 
obtain a clear insight into the views of both 
countries as they relate to questions of perhaps 
greater interest now than they were then. The 
right of search, the slave-trade, and the bound- 
aries of Oregon, are among these; and the 
principles maintained by either party in re- 


gard to them are unchanged to the present | 


hour. Changing the names of men, the whole 


argument, pro and con, may be read in these | 


pages; and it is but saying Tyler or Polk, in- 
stead of J. Quincy Adams, to have existing cir- 
cumstances before us. All we hope is, that the 
same conciliatory spirit may continue to direct 
the councils of both; for Mr. Rush bears 
warm testimony to the kindly feelings of every 
British minister. 

Within the lapse of two years between the 
close of the first and the commencement of the 
second volume, i.e. from July 1821 to July 
1823, the unhappy death of Lord Londonderry 
had taken place in August 1822; and Mr. 
Canning became foreign secretary. The re- 


cognition of, and line of conduct to be adopted | 


towards, the new governments of South Ame- 
rica came to be largely discussed; and Mr. 
Rush saw a good deal of Mr. C., of whom he 
speaks in terms of high admiration. 

“* He was (he says) a statesman and an orator; 
filling each sphere with powers highly disciplined, 
whether their exercise was felt on great occa- 
sions, or only dazzled on lighter ones. He was 
the ornament also of private life, in a society 
refined by age, by education, and by wealth; 
ascendant in the highest literary circles, and 
adding dignity to those of rank. His rural 
residence was at Gloucester Lodge: and his 
classic dinners at that abode, as the hospitali- 
ties of Lord Londonderry at North Cray and 
St. James’s Square, will long be remembered 
by the diplomatic corps at the English court 
in the time of George IV., as reliefs along the 
often anxious path of international business. 
He, too, soon passed away. Raised by his ge- 
nius to the premiership—the proud dream, it 
may be, of his life—he died almost immediately 
after ascending that pinnacle; the victim, in 


his turn, of official Jaboufs and solicitudes too 
intense, superadded to those of that stormy 
ocean where his sway was great— the House of 
Commons. Britain entombed him also, side 
by side, with those of her distinguished men 
whose lives were devoted to her service or her 
renown.” 

There is an entertaining description of a 
diplomatic dinner at Gloucester Lodge, which 
may serve to shew how often and how play- 
fully our greatest characters incline to throw 
off their official chains and enjoy the recreation 
of almost boyish pastime. Only think of Prince 
| Lieven, Lord Granville, the American plenipo- 
tentiary, Lord Ripon, Count M. D’Aglie the 
Sardinian minister, Mr. Huskisson, &c. Xc., 
setting out at their host’s request to play at 
“twenty questions,” thé gist of which lies in 
finding out from the answers to twenty ques- 
tions any particular thought in the party ques- 
|tioned. Parliament had just risen, and the 
| chancellor of the exchequer, as well as his ca- 
| binet-colleagues, were like “ birds let out of a 


animation. 
bore of nightly debate were suspended for a 
time, and the lads madea holyday of it; just as 
they are prone to do now, even if they have 
only their freedom for a Saturday afternoon. 
We could witness the last Saturday as a case 
somewhat in point ; for we observed Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir James Graham sauntering among 
the pictures in the British Institution, and met 
Mr. Goulburn in Pall Mall, probably walking 
to that or some similiar resort, oblivious of 
ways and means or budgets. We come, how- 
ever, to one other illustration of the lighter 
matters interspersed in this work: 1823. 

‘* November 28.— Passed last evening at 
Count Munster’s, Grosvenor Place, where we 
had most of the diplomatic corps, and other 
|company. My wife says, that Count D’Aglie, 
the Sicilian minister, told her that the late 
king, George III., in talking once to the Dutch 
ambassador, called Holland an aquatic power. 
The king used the term in good humour; but 
| the count added, that the ambassador did not 
like it. 

“November 30.—Dined at the Duke of 
Sussex’s, Kensington Palace. Prince Cimitilli, 
Mr. Roscoe (author of ‘ Lorenzo de Medici’), 
Sir James Macintosh, Dr. Lushington of the 
civil law courts; Mr. Denman, Mr. Jekeyll, 
and others, made the party. His royal high- 
ness the duke uttered sentiments favourable to 
constitutional liberty with his accustomed frank- 
ness and fervour, Mr. Roscoe seconding every 
thing of this kind. The former asked if we 
had any tories left in the United States, I 
said, a few, probably, in their abstract notions 
of government. Mr. Roscoe asked if they 
wished re-union with England. 1 replied that 
| I did not believe there was a single individual, 
jin our country who entertained such a wish; 
| we had grown too strong in ourselves. The 
| voluminous and complicated state of the Eng- 
|lish law became a topic. Dr. Lushington re- 
| marked that no man could comprehend it all, 
‘and that it called loudly for revision and ar- 
| rangement. He alluded to the numerous and 
| increasing subdivisions in the profession of the 
| law, as a consequence of the confusion and en- 
| tanglements of the law itself, and thought it 
| operated unfavourably upon the profession, by 
tending to cramp the minds of its members, by 
limiting the range of their professional know- 
ledge. Cards being spoken of, his royal high- 
ness said that the division and numbers of the 
pack were supposed to have had a connexion 
among the Egyptians (he gave cards that an- 





cage,’ and so the game was played with great | 
The drudgery of politics and the | 





tiquity) with astronomical science. First, the 
fifty-two composing the pack answered to the 
weeks of the year; next, thirteen of a kind 


/agreed with the fourth part of the year, di- 


vided into weeks; then again, four different 
kinds answered to the four seasons; and 
lastly, by counting up from the ace to, ten, 
then counting the knave as eleven, the queen 
as twelve, and king as thirteen, you get 
ninety-one. Four ninety-ones give you three 
hundred and sixty-four, the number of days, 
according to some calculations, in the year. 
His royal highness mentioned that the English 
government had a plan for purchasing up the 
whole slave-population of their West- India 
islands, to get rid of slavery in them. This 
was new to me, and seemed so to others at 
table. At first blush, I thought it struck 
all as very bold, if not impracticable. How 
far the great West-India emancipation - act, 
since carried into effect by Britain, on the 
foundation of what the Duke of Sussex then 
said, will result favourably to the interests of 
humanity in those islands, does not, as yet, 
seem to have been ascertained. 

“ December 10.—Dined at Mr. Canning’s, 
Gloucester Lodge. Mr. Planta, Mr. Stratford 
Canning, Mr. Chinnery, and a few others, were 
the guests. At dinner, Mr. Canning took less 
than his usual share of the conversation, leav- 
ing it chiefly to his guests. Ships and steam- 
boats formed one of the topics. All agreed 
that naval science was on the eve of great revo- 
lutions, and soon to be carried to a much 
higher pitch than the present or past ages had 
witnessed. At this classic villa of the foreign 
secretary, one of the suite of rooms is the li- 
brary. We went into it to coffee, after leaving 
the dinner-table. The conversation became 
literary. Washington Irving’s Sketch - book 
was spoken of, and highly commended. Mr. 
Canning said it was a work of extraordinary 
merit; but he preferred the American pieces. 
In this preference others joined. The ‘ Dutch 
Schoolmaster’ and ‘Rip van Winkle’ were 
singled out as rich in humour. The topic 
changing, Swift came on the tapis. Several of 
his pieces were called up with genuine gusto. 
Mr. Canning was on a sofa; Mr. Planta next 
to him; I and others, in chairs, dotted around. 
‘Planta,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘pray hand down 
the volume containing the voyages, and read 
the description of the storm in the voyage to 
Brobdignag ; seamen say that it is capital ; and 
as true, nautically, as Shakspeare always is 
when he undertakes to use sea-terms.’ Mr. 
Planta took down the volume, and read the 
passage. One sentence in it runs thus: ‘ It 
was a very fierce storm, the sea broke strange 
and dangerous; we hauled off upon the lan- 
niard of the whipstaff, and helped the man at the 
helm.’ When he was done, all admired the 
passage, under this new view and commenda- 
tion of it, which Mr. Canning had given us. 
He himself said nothing for a few moments, 
but sat silent; then, as ifin a reverie, he ut- 
tered, in a low tone, yet very distinctly, the 
words, ‘and helped the man at the helm! and 
helped the man at the helm! !’ repeating them. 
It seemed as if the helm at the Foreign Office, 
with all its anxieties, had suddenly shot into 
his mind, clouding for a moment his social 
ease. His familiar friends of the circle ban- 
tered him a little on that fancy. He declared 
off, however, and only said that it was a fine 
passage. So passed this agrecable evening in 
the library at Gloucester Lodge. 

“ April 23, [I antedate once more, in the 
present year, to allude to an official dinner at 
Gloucester Lodge.] Dined at Mr. Canning’s, 
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The entertainment was in honour of the king’s 
birthday. We had all the ambassadors and 
ministers, and, in addition, two princes of Ben- 
theim, one of them a general in the Austrian 
service ; Sir George Rose, late British minister 
at Berlin; Lord Clanwilliam, his successor; 
Sir Brook Taylor, English minister at Munich; 
Sir Henry Wellesley, now English ambassador 
at Vienna; Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Mr. Planta, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, Lord Howard de 
Walden, and Lord Bentinck. The table 
glittered with plate; and the glittering cos- 
tumes of the ambassadors was superadded. I 
sat next but one to Mr. Canning, and had Sir 
Henry Wellesley on my left. With the latter 
I had conversation about Spain, where he had 
recently been ambassador. I found little op- 
portunity, at so large and ceremonious a din- 
ner, of conversing with Mr. Canning; but was 
able to make a brief allusion to what had fallen 
from him in the House of Commons a few days 
before, on the neutral course of the United 
States in ’93, saying with what pleasure I had 
read it. He replied to my remark by saying, 
that he had lately been examining the state- 
papers of our government at that era, and that 
they presented, in his opinion, especially the 
letters of Mr. Jefferson while secretary of state, 
principles well fitted to enter into a neutral 
code. The ambassador of the Netherlands, who 
sat close by, appeared to listen with as much 
interest as I did to this tribute from such a 
source to the American defence of neutral 
rights. It may be worth subjoining, that an- 
other of the European ambassadors, and from 
a larger power, who sat farther off from Mr. 
Canning, sought me out on the day following, 
when I met him at another dinner, to ascertain 
what it was Mr. Canning had said to me about 
neutral rights; remarking that he had caught 
just enough of his words to know the subject. 





has been so rapid, that few, if any, had had 
opportunities of witnessing the symptoms. 

No. 47 of the Pharmaceutical Journal con- 
tains a case of the poisoning by mistake of a 
young Jewess, 22 years of age, who took a dose 
equivalent to a little less than one grain of pure 
poison. She died in about fifteen or twenty 
minutes from the time of her taking the poison ; 
but was seen before that by her medical attend- 
ants. The symptoms in this case corroborate the 
views entertained by the profession, that the 
effect of prussic acid is to throw all the blood of 
the body into the venous system. 

The often-quoted case of the Parisian epilep- 
tics is also carefully discussed ; and it is shewn, 
by a comparison of Orfila’s statements with Dr. 
Christison’s view of the subject, and more par- 
ticularly from a statement of Professor Gui- 
bourt’s, that, instead of the seventh of a grain, as 
hitherto supposed, the fatal doses contained at 
least five and a half troy grains of anhydrous 
prussic acid! 

In the painful and onerous position of a 
medical man bearing testimony in a criminal 
case, it may appear very desirable to a jury to 
know precisely the minimum quantity of any 
poison which will produce death; but a variety 
of circumstances place it entirely out of the 
power of medical men to give such testimony, 
and none more so than that the power of de- 
struction varies in individuals, and also in the 
different conditions of the same individual. As 
to the other part of the question,—if the know- 
ledge of a professional man is to be rejected 
because it is derived from books or experiments 
only, and not from experience, we must agree 
with an able reviewer of the same remarkable 
case in the Dublin Journal of Medical Science, 
No. 86, that then all medical testimony will be 
rendered useless in this country. 





vo ? 
but nothing more. I told him; adding, that 
what he had publicly said in the House of 
Commons on the 16th of April amounted, in 
effect, to the same thing.” 

With this single addition to our previous 
remarks and citations, we once more cordially 
recommend the work, as full of intelligence, 
kindly in tone, temper, and spirit, and abound- 
ing with anecdotes of men of whose more pri- 
vate lives and conversations we never can hear 
too much. 


The Human Body in Health and Disease: con- 
taining a brief View of its Structure and Func- 
tions, and the Diseases to which it is liable; 
with ample Directions for the Regulation of 
Diet and Regimen from Infancy to Old Age. 
For the Use of general Readers. 8vo, pp. 417. 
Edinburgh, Maclachlan, Stewart, and Co. 

Tue demand for medical works adapted for 

general use is evidently very great, or so many 

would not be written and published. It might 
have been thought that Dr. Imrie’s popular 
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The Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions 
Edited by Jacob Bell. Nos. 44-47. London 
John Churchill. , 

Tuts useful periodical continues to gain in 

importance, and in the value and variety of its 

information. The great questions of the day— 
the progress of Sir James Graham’s Medical 

Bill, the laws of Customs and Excise, the sale 

of so-called poisons, and the sale of medicinal 

spirits—are all discussed in a moderate tone. 

The views of the pharmaceutists are naturally 
in favour of the so-called general practitioner 
being a physician and surgeon united in one, 
instead of, as desired by many, an incorporated 
surgeon, apothecary, and druggist. It is the 
generalisation most creditable to the profes- 
sion. 

In the late trial at Aylesbury of the Quaker 
Tawell, great stress was laid upon the admis- 
sion of the medical witnesses, that they had 
never before seen a case of poisoning by prussic 
acid. Now, it is not generally known that, 
before the trial in question, no one had been 
convicted in our courts of employing that agent 
for the purpose of assassination; and further, 
that hitherto, in all cases when it had been 


'ycloy was a sufficient improvement upon 
Buchan, who was so long supreme in the 
domestic sick-room; but, so great is the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, that this has not proved to 
be the case; and we have here a little volume 
which not only contains a smattering of thera- 
peutics, but also what is intended to be a trea- 
tise on the structure and functions of the differ- 
ent parts of the human frame. There can be 
no objections to such additional knowledge, a 
certain amount of information in anatomy and 
physiology being highly advantageous to every 
one, and may, in many cases, save the patient 
from empirical and ignorant treatment. The 
work contains a variety of additional informa- 
tion on climate, old age, and even on the 
choice of a medical attendant ; and is, altogether, 
a volume calculated to be generally useful and 
acceptable. 





PAMPHLETS. 
He would not neglect the Defence of the Country. 
Pp. 60. London,{P. Richardson; J. Ollivier. 
A SENTENCE uttered by Sir R. Peel in Parlia- 
ment is adopted as the title of this pamphlet, 
which insists upon the urgent necessity of 
creating military defences to our ports, dock- 





taken accidentally or for self-destruction, death 


means. The author also recommends the per- 
petual standing of a militia force. 


The Oxford Magazine. No. I. Oxford, Vincent. 
London, Whittaker. 
A NEw periodical, various, and displaying con- 
siderable powers. Of its out-speaking a sample 
may be given in three lines: “ The utter base- 
ness and complete degradation of the existing 
House of Commons is now generally felt and 
acknowledged throughout the country.’’ Who 
fears sergeants or committals to Newgate now? 


Jewish Emancipation. By an Israelite. Pp. 38. 
London, Nutt. 
GIvine due importance to the civil and politi- 
cal equality now urged as a right of the Jews in 
England, the writer inveighs against their own 
religious forms and ordinances as far more fatal 
to freedom than aught withheld from them by 
old legislation. Intolerance towards the many, 
and sycophancy towards the wealthy, he describes 
to be the bane of the priesthood. In short, the 
schism of Burton-street, alluded to in former 
numbers of the Literary Gazette, is here brought 
into broader light: and the following curi- 
ous exposition may be taken as a sample of 
the pamphlet: ‘No commandment, perhaps, 
throughout the Bible is more impressively 
enforced than that of keeping holy the sabbath 
day—of making it one of rest, of prayer, of 
devotion—a day of solemn communion between 
man and his Creator—a day when the poor and 
the rich, the lowly and the exalted, casting 
aside for a brief space, the ones their labours, 
the others their vanities, should meet in fellow- 
ship to thank and praise and worship in unison 
their God and Father. The concise and sim- 
ple precepts of the Bible required none of the 
handicraft of obscure and learned casuists; we 
could not mistake their general and obvious 
sense ; and our hearts and minds could not 
remain closed against their beauty and signifi- 
cance. ‘Six days shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work; but the seventh day is the sabbath 
of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do 
any work; thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thy ass, nor thine ox, nor any of thy cattle, nor 
the stranger that is within thy gates: that thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou. And remember that thou wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord 
thy God brought thee out thence with a mighty 
hand, and a stretched-out arm: therefore the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
sabbath day.’—Deut. ‘ Ye shall keep my sab- 
bath, and reverence my sanctuaries.’ Not con- 
tent with these plain but earnest admonitions, 
the oral law gives us numberless cases, whose 
puerility now weakens, and now profanes or 
eludes, the solemn commandments of God: 
‘Whoever writes on the sabbath day with any 
kind of dark beverage, liquid, or with the juice 
of fruit, or with dust from the road, or with any 
substance which is notdurable, is absolved. Who- 
ever writes with the back of his hand, or his 
mouth, or his elbow, or on two walls of his 
house, or on two leaves of an account-book 
which do not correspond, is absolved. A man 
may count verbally the number of his guests, 
and also of his additional dishes; but he must 
not do it from a written list. Ifa person in- 
tends to carry out something before him, and it 
gets behind him, he is absolved: but, if he in- 
tended to carry it out behind him, and it gets 
before him, he is guilty. He who carries out 
victuals and puts them on the threshold of his 
house, whether he himself afterwards carries 
them or any other person carries them out, both 
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work at once. If he puta basket full of fruit on 
the outer threshold, although the larger portion 
of the fruit be in the street, he is absolved, as 
long as the whole of the basket be not carried 
out at once. He who pluck a leaf, a flower, or 
blossom, out of a perforated flower-pot, is 
guilty: but if the flower-pot be not perforated, 
he is absolved. Whoever bathes in the water 
of gcavern, or in the wells of Tiberias, though 
he wipe himself with ten napkins, he must not 
bring them away in his hand: but ten persons 
wiping themselves with one napkin, their faces, | 
their hands, and their feet, may bring it away | 
in their hand. They may anoint and rub the 
stomach with the hands, so as not to get fatigued. 
They must not stretch the limbs of an infant, or 
put back a rupture. He who has strained his 
hand or foot must not pour cold water over it, 
but he may wash it in the usual way; and if he 
does get cured, he does get cured.’” The oral 
law, thus ridiculed, is repudiated by the divi- 
sion to which the writer adheres. 


A Letter to Sir R. Peel, on the Endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church of Ireland. By the 
Knight of Kerry. Pp. 15. J. Murray. 

AFTER gfeat political and parliamentary ex- 

perience, the Knight of Kerry, having with- 

drawn from public life, steps from his retire- 
ment to encourage Sir R. Peel to follow in the 
footsteps of Mr. Pitt, and pursue his general 
policy in giving elevation and security to the 

Roman Catholic body in Ireland. As a per- 

sonal reminiscence of ministerial transactions 

before, at, and after the Union, it is a curious 
document. 


The Oregon Question, §c. By Thomas Fal- 

coner, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, &c. Pp. 46. 
To this very temperate and able exposition of 
the question, well illustrated by a map, Mr. 
Falconer has since appended a postscript, in 
which he refutes Mr. Greenhow’s arguments 
against his statements. This much strengthens 
his case, and every one interested in this threat- 
euing, but, we trust, not dangerous, dispute 
—and who is not ?—should possess themselves 
of the irrefragable data and logical discussion 
of this publication. 


Letter on the Payment of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy, §c. By H. Drummond, Esq. Pp. 
38. J. Murray. 

Mr. Drummonp considers the country, who- 
ever may be the advisers of the Crown, as sink- 
ing into the bottomless pit of a popular go- 
vernment. The opinions are put in a striking, 
if not startling manner ; and, from the author’s 
position, the incidental remarks are more de- 
serving of thought than some of his, we may 
say, extraordinary dicta. 


The new Government Scheme of Education for Ire- 
land, §c. By A.J. Beresford Hope, M.A., 
M.P. Pp. 28. Rivingtons. 

Mr. Hore asserts the features of the proposed 

measure to be (a word he coins for the nonce) 

“ungodness,” undiscipline, and state-subserv- 

iency. The principles involved in this cate- 

gory, he contends, are subversive of all ven- 
erated and established principles of national 
religious education, and he looks upon the 
opening as a sesame to Socinianism, Judaism, 

Mahomedanism, and infidelity. 

Maynooth and St. Asaph, §c. By the Rev. R. 
W. Morgan, curate of Tregynon, &c. Pp. 
51. London, R. Weir. 

ANOTHER of the multifarious and bitter attacks 

on the policy of Sir Robert Peel with which 

the press now teems. It reviles him as anti- 

Church-of- England on this side of the Channel, 

and both ¢hat and anti-Protestant on the other 


side. The destruction of the bishopric of St. 
Asaph (which certainly had much better be let 
alone) and the endowment of Maynooth are the 
salient points on which the rev. gentlemen 
pours out his vials of disappointment and 
wrath. 


What was the Fall? Pp. 44. London, Jackson 
and Walford. 

AN argument most solemnly put forth to de- 
monstrate that the first and second (scriptural) 
death of man are to be literally understood, i. e. 
that the pains of hell for the soul at the se- 
cond death are as certain as the decay of the 
human body at the first. 





A Letter, §c. By Robert Mushet. 
London, Chapman and Hall. 

Treats of the late lamentable Tractarian dis- 

putes in the parish of Tottenham. Requiescat 

in pace. 

A Guide to the Use of the Buxton Waters. By 
W. H. Robertson, M.D., &c. 12mo, pp. 32. 
London, Bogue. 

CHEAPNESS and accuracy are certainly great 

recommendations. Dr. Robertson is the au- 

thor of a large work upon Buxton and its wa- 
ters, and must therefore be, in certain respects, 
well qualified to write a little one. We have 
no doubt but that this pamphlet will be found 
extremely useful to all people resorting to 

Buxton, and that its utility will not be dimi- 

nished by brevity and cheapness. 

Memoirs of the Life of a Country Surgeon. Pp. 21. 

London: Reeve, Brothers. 
TuIs is an amusing and ably written account 
of the rise and progress of a country general 
practitioner; in which the author, while he de- 
tails the sufferings, and toil, and inconveniences 
of the Ribs, Rabs, and Rubs, derides the af- 
fectation of professional subdivisions, which 
exist merely in name; claims a proper respect 
for the man-midwife; advocates a more ge- 
nerous remuneration of parish-surgeons; re- 
pudiates the exclusiveness of the College of 
Surgeons ; and finally, justly remarks that a pro- 
per modification of the charter of the College 
of Surgeons is the only requisite and safe mea- 
sure, and that the separation of the great body 
of medical surgeons from the college, and their 
establishment into an independent institution, 
would be fatal to the interests, respectability, 
and independence of the general practitioners. 


A Letter to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's on 
the State of St. Pancras’ Parish. By the Rev. 
H. Hughes, M.A. Pp. 24. F. Shaw. 

THE rev. writer, who is incumbent of All Saints, 

Gordon Square, estimates the population of 

St. Pancras at 140,000 souls; and laments the 

utter insufficiency of the places of worship, re- 

ligious instruction, and education for the young, 
for this vast multitude. Fourteen churches 
and chapels could only accommodate 17,000 per- 
sons—there is not more than one clergyman 

for the care and cure of from 7000 to 10,000 

souls, and the schools are lamentably deficient. 

The reverend author adjures the Dean and 

Chapter to remedy these evils. 


Pp. 53. 





A Nomenclature of Colours, Hues, Tints, and 
Shades, applicable to the Arts and Natural 
Sciences ; to Manufactures, and other purposes 
of general utility. By D.R. Hay, Edinburgh. 
8vo, pp. 78. Edinburgh and London, Black- 
woods. 

NortHine can be more correct and beautiful 

than the manner in which Mr. Hay has illus- 

trated his subject by a multitude of examples 
of every colour, primary, secondary, tertiary, 





&c., developing every possible shade of every 


combination, and demonstrating the contrasts 
and affinities, with lucid explanations to the 
the understanding, and vivid pictures to the eye. 
His work in this respect is worthy of the 
highest attention; and artists and manufac- 
turers will do well to study it sedulously and 
deeply. In the end he broaches a new theory 
of light, thinking the Newtonian and the Huy- 
genian insufficient to account for all the pheno- 
mena. His idea is, that the aqueous vapour in 
the atmosphere, i. e. 1°41 by weight in 100 
parts, and 1°03 by measure, performs an im- 
portant part in this natural system; for he says, 
“as the atmosphere is admitted to be a body, 
may we not suppose that it is constituted like 
other elastic bodies, though it cannot, like 
those that are solid, be brought within the 
sphere of microscopical investigation, and that 
this aqueous vapour is distributed throughout 
the atomic interstices in the form of an infinitely 
minute and symmetrically reticulated fibrous 
tissue, susceptible of tension and attenuation, 
like that known to exist in animal and vegeta- 
ble substances? By such a supposed distribu- 
tion of the aqueous vapour, an independent 
vehicle of sound is at once supplied, and the 
gaseous elements of the atmosphere left to per- 
form their wonderful and important duties in 
the economy of the creation, undisturbed.” 
And hence “ the gases which enter into the 
composition of atmospheric air, as well as all 
other gases, are, according to a well-established 
theory, composed of atoms or molecules. Now, 
adopting this theory, may not the sun or any 
other luminous body, possess a power of acting 
upon the atomic particles of one or both of 
these gases—electrically or otherwise—in such 
a manner as to put them into harmonic motion 
amongst themselves, each upon its own axis, 
and rendering them luminous by friction, thus 
producing white light? May not the partial 
interruption or change in the mode of this 
atomic motion produce shades and colours, and 
its total interruption blackness? As every 
material body is also understood to be com- 
posed of atoms or molecules, may it not like- 
wise be reasonably supposed that the modes of 
arrangement, or the configuration of these 
atoms, render them capable of receiving this 
motion of light, in ways infinitely various, pro- 
ducing every variety of colour? May not dye- 
ing be simply the production of a change in 
the arrangement of the atoms of which the 
substance dyed is composed, thus affecting the 
atomic action of light upon its surface? May 
not the mode of arrangement in the atoms of 
crystals and other transparent media be thus 
affected, and made to commnnicate a like mo- 
tion to those of the atmosphere beyond them, 
producing coloured light, as those atoms on 
the surface of opaque bodies reflect it ?”’ 

Alas for philosophy; may not the moon be 
made of green cheese, and the man therein be 
only a gigantic mite? Vide—through Lord 
Rosse’s telescope. 

The Wisdom and Genius of Edmund Burke ; with 
a Summary of his Life. By Peter Burke, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Pp.426. E. Moxon. 

Deep philosophy and fervent eloquence—fruits 

from a master-mind in the midst of high human 

greatness of intellect—this volume is a school 
for profundity of thought and eloquence of ex- 
pression. Scattered over the wide range of his 
works, these powerful and brilliant specimens 
are but partially felt; but thus collected toge- 
ther, and condensed as it were into one focus, 
they are irresistibly impressive. We consider 
the selection to be well made; though another, 








and perhaps another, volume might be added 
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to it. As it is, alone, however, the statesman 

may learn many an invaluable lesson from it, 

and even the schoolboy have his task lightened 
by being taught to acquire it in reading these 
sublime and beautiful compositions. Mr. Peter 

Burke has done every class of the community 

a service in editing such a book. A well-en- 

graved portrait of Edmund, from a bust, adorns 

the title-page. 

Prayers for the Dead, §c. Pp. 145. 

J. Toovey. 

Tuts is to teach ‘members of the church of 
England”’ how to pray for the dead, which, as 
that church declares such prayers to be utterly 
unavailing and idolatrous, seems to be a work 
of supererogation. The next move would be 
to print a book to instruct the Dead how to 
pray for themselves !! 

Selecta e Catullo, §c. Notas Anglice scriptas ad- 
jecit G. G. Cookesley, M.A., &c. Etone, E. 
P. Williams. 

An Etonian selection for youth, where selec- 

tion is very requisite. With the delights of 

the author on our minds, we can only regret 
that he needs (for education) the weeding Mr. 

Cookesley has bestowed. 

Clarence de Manfredo, imité de Anglais. 
Emily Newton. 
and Co. 

A THOROUGRLY French story, in the French 

tongue. Travelling, marrying, masquerading, 

gambling—consequences: the life of man and 
woman. 


School Botany. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
A new edition. Pp.92. For the Author. 
WHEN the ablest of masters condescend to the 
task of teaching the rudiments of their science, 
it is a great boon to those who desire to learn. 
This boon has Dr. Lindley conferred, in a most 
instructive manner, in the publication before ua. 
Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in December 1844. By Daniel Moore, 
of Catherine Hall, &c. 8vo, pp. 103. Lon- 
don, W. J. Cleaver. Cambridge, Deighton ; 

T. Stevenson. 

PREVIOUSLY advantageously known t9 the 

Christian world by Norrisian and Hulsean 

prize-essays and sermons of orthodox reputa- 

tion, we need only say that this volume displays 
similar abilities and piety. 

Contributions to Vital Statistics, §c. By F. G. P. 
Neison, F.L.S., Actuary of the Medical Inva- 
lid Life Office. 4to, pp. 148. London, H. 
Cunningham. 

Tuis valuable collection of facts was read be- 

fore the Statistical Society at a meeting in 

March; and presents so vast a field for consi- 

deration, that we rejoice to see it put in a shape 

so accurate and determinate, for the use of the 
public.: As for our entering even a step into 
that field, it is out of the question ; two large 
volumes would be required for the discussion. 
Let us, therefore, merely mention, that the in- 
fluence of locality on health, and the rates of 
mortality, and Jaws of sickness, are ably deve- 
loped in these pages; and that Mr. Neison, on 
striking data, demonstrates the erroneous foun- 
dations and imperfect workings of so-called 

“Friendly Societies,” where the subscribers 

are unsafe, and the proceeds impaired by a 

management always self-serving, and often im- 

posing and corrupt. The subjects involved af- 

fect millions of our population. 


Manual of Agricultural Analysis. By John Mit- 
chell, Analytical Chemist, &c. &c. Pp. 140. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; John Ward. 

Since the days of Davy, and with the labours of 

Johnston and others who have devoted their 


London, 


Par 
Pp. 172. Paris, Lacrampe 





skill to the development of agricultural che- 
mistry, this branch of science has made impor- 
tant advances, and is found to be intimately con- 
nected with the productiveness of the soil and 
the prosperity of the country. Any help, there- 
fore, to its being better and more generally un- 
derstood must be received as a benefit by the 
cultivators of land; and to them we are happy 
to recommend this guide, as far as it goes, very 
usefully directed to a description of the appa- 
ratus required, the necessary tests, the action of 
manures, the different kinds of soil, and other 
matters, a knowledge of which is essential to 
the operations of a good and scientific farmer. 
How indispensable such means of ascertaining 
the truth are may be allowed, when we notice 
that the recent rage for guano led to such im- 
positions that Mr. Mitchell found a guano sold 
at Manchester to contain seventy-five per cent 
of brickdust ; another sort from Derbyshire 
ten per cent of sawdust, and six per cent of clay ; 
and athird specimen adulterated with éwelve per 
cent of ground bark. Plenty of ammonia to be 
got, where it was requisite, from brickdust, saw- 
dust, clay, and bark! ! 
Manual of Agricultural Chemistry. By Thomas 
Antisell. Pp.83.. Dublin, Hodges & Smith. 
Tuts is a work of a similar description, made 
applicable to the soils of Ireland. It enters 
more into the grounds of the science, and may 
therefore be considered rather as a general 
guide than a class-book. It contains much 
excellent analysis and advantageous advice. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
RUSSIAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
St. Petersburg, April 1845. 

M. Von Mrippenporrr, who was sent by the 
Russian Academy of Sciences on a scientific 
expedition to the north-east of Siberia, has 
lately returned to St. Petersburg. On the 16th 
of this month, an entertainment was given in 
his honour, by a circle of official men, literati, 
&c., at which the results of his journey were 
the subject of discussion. M. Von Baer, 
member of the Academy, first gave a sketch 
of it, from which we extract the following par- 
ticulars :— 

As the journey of M. Yon Middendorff is 
the most extensive scientific Arctic expedition 
that was ever undertaken on the continent, 
and as we believe that it is not inferior to any 
other in scientific results, so it was perhaps 
attended with greater hardships and perils, 
than any on record. Though the amount of | 
the danger could not be ascertained when it 
was projected, it was evident that there would 
be great and unforeseen obstacles, which it 
would require the utmost exertion to over- 
come. Accordingly, when intelligence was | 
received here of the wonderful, almost incredi- | 
ble, deliverance of the travellers, after eighteen 
days’ fasting on the banks of Lake Taimyr, 
people asked, ‘‘Why did the Academy send 
an expedition to these countries, beyond the 
limits of the furthest excursions of the Sa- 
moieds? Did no other part of the extensive 
Russian empire remain to be explored?” 
This question, gentlemen, I will endeavour to 
answer, by stating that the object of this part 
of the expedition was to obtain a knowledge of 
the general condition of life on our planet, and 
that the solution of the problem was to be ob- 
tained only in the country of Taimyr. 

M. Von Baer then adverted to the opinion 
of the ancients, that beyond a certain latitude 
there was eternal ice and snow; where water 
being in a constant state of congelation, there 





could be no vegetation, and consequently no 


animal life. The limits assigned to this abode 
of death have been gradually contracted in 
proportion to the progress of discovery; yet 
the notion has continued even to the latest 
time. Maps have been published, in which 
part of the continent has been marked as the 
domain of eternal snow; and even after M. Von 
Middendorff had returned from the land of 
Taimyr, an atlas appeared at Mannheim, in 
which the publisher draws a distinct Mne 


through northern Siberia, to mark the limits of 
eternal snow, by which he cuts off the whole 
land of Taimyr, and other tracts, from the 
abode of life. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CaMeripGE, June 11.—The following degrees were 

conferred :— 
Bachelor in Divinity. —Rev. G. Preston, Queen's 
College. 
Master of Arts.—J. H. Sharples, St. John’s College. 
Bachelor of Arts.—E. L. Dew, Jesus College. 





ARCHROLOGICAL DISPUTES AND ARCHEZOLOGI- 
CAL DISCOVERIES, 
At length, as it appears, the pseudo-archzolo- 
gists* who follow the banner of Mr. Way have 
found a president. A Brussels newspaper 
which has just reached us, describing the com- 
mencement of the archeological meeting at 
Lille, enumerates among the great men in lite- 
rature and antiquarianism who are attending 
there, “le Docteur Bromet, président de la 
Société Archéologique de Londres.” !!! We 
congratulate the committee on their choice, the 
more s0 as it is the fulfilment of an expectation 
we have long entertained. Who could have so 
great a title to this distinction, as the man 
whose genius first discovered that the publica- 
tion of an archzological album must peril the 
existence of an archeological association ? 
However, present appearances seem to say 
that the new president will have to support a 
declining cause. The violent and ungentle- 
manly attacks which have been made on the 
members of the committee by the seceders,+ 
the ungenerous attempt to effect their purpose 


* We find it necessary, for avoiding confusion, to 
employ some different term to distinguish the two 
parties in this unfortunate dispute. Some weeks ago 
we used the term anarch@ologists, invented by some 
of the archxologists, to distinguish Mr. Way’s party, 
which certainly was not inapplicable. The Wayward 
party have stolen our joke, and the phrase has be- 
come so hackneyed in their hands that we can use 
it no longer. These gentlemen imitate the archxolo- 
gists so closely, that they even borrow the jokes of 
their opponents. 

+ We cannot resist the temptation of quoting the 
following just and pertinent remarks of our respect- 
able contemporary the Builder (of June 14) on this 
subject : — “ The virulence’ with which that portion of 
the original committee who appealed to a general 
meeting of the subscribers has been assailed by the 
friends of the other portion, is quite unexampled, and 
the mode of attack adopted is fraught with dangerous 
consequences to society at large, and should be repu- 
diated by every upright man. Character is the mark 
they have aimed at ; and whispered calumnies, anony- 
mous letters to connexions and superiors, published 
charges of almost swindling, which are found on exa- 
mination to belong simply to the general question, 
‘Are we right or wrong?’ and do not attach to cha- 
racter in the slightest degree, — are the arrows which 
have been made use of. We do not hesitate to repeat, 
that it behoves every man who wishes to exercise an 
independent opinion in the world, to set himself re- 
solutely against such a mode of proceeding.” The 
article from which we quote concludes with observ- 
ing—“ en | we have not the pleasure of much 
acquaintance with Mr. Pettigrew, certainly much less 
than we have with many of the opposing party, and 
have been impelled to make the foregoing remarks, 
without any reference to the general question, solely 
by a sense of public duty, and a desire to assist in pre- 
serving the right of differing in opinion from others 
without being exposed to calumnious attacks on cha- 
racter, 
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by destroying individual character, is already 
working its proper effect ; and a great reaction 
is going forwards in favour of the original asso- 
ciation presided over by Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham, whose behaviour throughout has been 
most honourable to him as a nobleman and a 
man. Many of the gentlemen whose names 
have been pressed into the opposition-list are 
beginning to’examine the matter in dispute, 
and to open their eyes. The constancy and 
courage with which the central committee, col- 
lectively and individually, has persevered in 
withstanding the sort of attacks to which it has 
been exposed, cannot fail to ensure final suc- 
cess. Singularly enough, had it the wish to 
retaliate, it would find the opposition commit- 
ting the same actions which are laid so unjustly 
to its own charge. We understand that three 
gentlemen have paid their subscriptions to the 
other party by mistake, have asked for them 
back again, and have been refused. We blame 
them no more than we blame the central com- 
mittee for withstanding the ridiculous appli- 
cations made for the return of money given 
to the association months ago; but still we 
think they might deserve the more blame of the 
two, as there is room for mistakes in this in- 
stance, since they are sailing under false co- 
lours. They have issued a list, also, which is 
little to be depended upon; for we have seen 
a letter from a lady of the west of England, a 
stanch friend of the original association, whose 
name has been placed as a subscriber on Mr. 
Way’s list entirely without her knowledge. 
We may also mention, that one of their pre- 
tended local secretaries, the Rev. Mr. Hodg- 
son, the historian of Northumberland, was, 
before his death, which happened last week, ac- 
tually a local member of the central committee 
of the association, has been in constant cor- 
respondence with it, in which he disapproved 
strongly of the proceedings of the seceders, 
and was, only 4 few days before his death, busy 
in collecting papers among his friends for the 
meeting at Winchester in August! 

We, however, should be glad to see an end 
of this unseemly warfare; and we are glad to 
observe that the association, confident in its 
own strength and in the justice of its cause, has 
been turning its attention to better objects, and 
that the committee is now actively employed 
in encouraging antiquarian researches in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. We give, from the 
Derby and Chesterfield Reporter of the 13th of 
June, an account of the further researches of 
Messrs. Bateman and Isaacson among the bar- 
rows of Derbyshire and Statfordshire, premising 
that it is with great pleasure we learn that Mr. 
Bateman is*busily occupied in organising a 
branch-association for Derbyshire, dependent 
upon the committee in London, and that he has 
offered his interesting museum as a central 
place of reunion. This is the third branch- 
association formed under the auspices of the 
central committee in London within a very 
short period, two of them having been raised 
since the secession of the party under Mr. 


Way. 


Continuation of Barrow-digging operations in 
Derbyshive. 

“On the 4th of this month, Mr. Bateman 
and the Rev. S. Isaacson commenced opera- 
tions upon a large flat barrow, 25 yards in di- 
ameter, and two feet above the surface of the 
surrounding soil, situate in a field on Alsop 
Moor, known familiarly as Net-Lowe Hill. 
On excavating towards the centre, a vast quan- 
tity of rats’ bones, and some horses’ teeth, clearly 
proved the existence of a deposit, and that, in 





all probability, it was undisturbed. The dis- 
covery of one or two small fragments of pottery 
made it evident that an earlier interment had 
taken place in the same barrow. At a very 
small distance from the surface of the natural 
soil, and nearly in the centre of the barrow, a 
skeleton was found, lying upon its back; near 
the right arm of which a large dagger of brass 
had been deposited, with thirtyrivets and two pins 
of the same ‘metal, which formed a part of the 
decorations of the handle; and it is very re- 
markable, that, in Sir R. C. Hoare’s ‘ Ancient 
Wiltshire,’ a very similar dagger, with pre- 
cisely the same number of rivets ornamenting 
the handle, is engraved (vol. i. pl. xxiii.). In 
the immediate neighbourhood of this weapon 
two beautiful ornaments were discovered, which 
at first appeared like highly polished jet; but 
upon a brief exposure to the atmosphere, the 
external surface began to chip off, and they 
were pronounced to be Kimmeridge coal, so 
well known in the south-west of England as the 
material of many ancient British ornaments, 
and wrongly supposed to have been used asa 


circulating medium, probably in the way of | g 


barter: thus clearly establishing the fact, that 
our forefathers did not live like hordes of inde- 
pendent savages, but cultivated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land those social and 
commercial relations which indicate a rapid 
advance in civilisation. These ornaments are 
circular, and about two inches and a half in 
diameter, moulded round the edges, and per- 
forated in the back, as a means of attaching 
them to some portion of the dress, or more 
probably, from the position in which they were 
found, to the dagger-belt of the chieftain with 
whose remains they were interred. In vol. i. 
plate xxxiv. of Sir R. C. Hoare’s work, a smaller 
ornament of similar character, there pronoun- 
ced to be jet (?), is engraved ; it does not, 
however, appear to have moulding round the 
edge, and is clearly inferior to those discovered 
in this Lowe. Along with these articles were 
numerous chippings of white flint, and amongst 
the soil of the barrow two rude instruments of 
the same material were picked up. It may be 
added, as a singular fact, that, although it was 
evident the skeleton had not been disturbed, 
the lower jaw lay with the feet. Taken as a 
whole, we view this discovery as the most im- 
portant in its results which has yet been made, 
even by these persevering and scientific gen- 
tlemen. We are glad to hear that barrows are 
spontaneously offered for their inspection in all 
directions, and that every sensible and right- 
minded person places a due value on their 
praiseworthy efforts to illustrate the earliest 
periods of the history of their country. 

“June 7th.— Accompanied by Mr. F. W. 
Lock, the above-named parties inspected a 
barrow situated on the Three Lowes, near 
Wetton, Staffordshire. In the centre, a cist, 
about 18 inches deep, was found—the top being 
about ‘three feet and a half from the surface; 
in which the skeleton had evidently been buried 
in a sitting position: one of his arms had been 
broken, and had manifestly not been set by an 
experienced surgeon. Near him was deposited 
an unbaked urn, of the rudest workmanship, 
and a large mass of burnt bones. Iimmediately 
above this, part of an ornamental urn, and a 
portion of another human skull, were met with. 
In another part of the interior of the barrow, 
the floor for a considerable extent exhibited 
the appearance of having been subjected to 
the action of powerful heat, many burnt hu- 
man bones and much charcoal still remaining, 
upon which latter was laid the skeleton of a 








‘young girl, about fourteen years of ‘age, ‘the 


skull in good preservation, and jnear it a 
rude flint-arrow head. Six inches above this 
reposed the remains of an infant. In another 
part of the tumulus there was a full-grown 
skeleton, which had been disturbed before. 
The immense quantity of débris of stags’ horns, 
and in one place a pair of perfect antlers of 
splendid dimensions, prove this to have been 
the sepulchre of a distinguished chief and 
hunter [a family-vault?] ; whilst the rude form 
of three flint arrow-heads—the fragments of 
unbaked pottery, broken by former excavators, 
probably lead-miners—bones of dogs, rats, and 
other animals—and the entire absence of instru- 
ments—prove this to have been one of the 
very earliest sepulchral monuments in the 
country.” 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Géographical, 8} v.a.; British Architects, 
P.M. 


Tuesday.—Syro-Egy ptian, 7} P.m.; Medical and Chi- 
rurgical, 8} p.m.; Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. ; Zoological, 
PM 


Wednesday.— Geological, 8} p.m.; Pharmaceutical, 
P.M 


Thursday.—R. 8S. of Literature, 4 p.a1.; Medico-Bo- 
tanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Philolozical, 8 p.m.; British and Foreign 
Institute (discussion), 8 Pp... 

Saturday.—Royal Botanit, 8 p.a1. 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

No. 514. “God save the King.” R. R. M‘Ian, 
—A Highland prisoner in irons is lifting a glass 
to his lips and drinking the cause for which he 
suffers, to a lovely boy on his knee, and a wife 
and mother in despair beside him. The artist 
is at home in these Jacobite subjects. The 
Highlander seems a little too florid: in his si- 
tuation Health would have been pale. 

No. 546. “Lord W. Russell receiving the 
Sacrament on the Day previous to his Exe- 
cution,” by A. Johnston, is a serious, without 
being a striking or affecting, idea of that dread 
sacrament. There is a calm sorrow in the 
Lady Rachel kneeling by his side; but all the 
rest is too formal to touch the heart for actual 
tragedy. 

No. 547. A portrait of the kind-hearted Duke 
of Cambridge, W. Fisher, and a good likeness. 

No. 552. “* Hylas caught sleeping by the 
Water-Nymphs.” J. Z. Bell.—A very ruddy 
picture; the figures, trees, rocks, and waters, 
being all in a red heat. The composition is 
rather uncommon than pleasing, and the atti- 
tude of Hylas certainly a sleepless one. There 
are nevertheless some sweet passages. 

No. 554. ‘A Lane in Devonshire.” A. W. 
Williams. —A pretty and natural pastoral pic- 
ture. 

No. 559. ** Scene from the Winter’s Tale.” 
A. Egg.—A jocose representation of the roguish 
Autolycus vending his wares. It is a merry 
scene, with a good deal of comic character. 

No. 566. “ A Lady.” H.W. Phillips.—A 
chastely painted portrait, and a fine head. 

No. 568. ‘A Towing-path.” E. Williams, 
sen.—A very close imitation of Vanderneer, 
with a silvery moonlight effect. 

No. 672. “The Pirates of the Archipelago.” 
H. Montfort.—Dark in tone and scattery in 
the grouping, we are sorry that the merits of 
this work are lost in these obvious defects. 

No. 578. “ Jochebed, the mother of Moses, 
attended by Miriam his sister, about to deposit 
her babe in the ark [basket],” E. W. Eddis, 
is, we opine, a composition of great merit, 
and belonging to the highest style of art. The 
‘three figures are ably grouped, in a form ap- 
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proaching the pyramidal; and the expression 
of mother and sister is very simple, yet very 
touching. The blue sky throws them well for- 
ward, and the whole is executed in a pure man- 
ner. The foreground pleases us least. 

No. 581. “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
W. Kidd.— We have seen this favourite theme 
better treated, and better familiar pictures by 
Mr. Kidd. The quiet fervour of the cottage re- 
quires no dramatic action; nor should there 
be episodes of another kind. 

No. 582. “ A Landing-place in Guiana.” 
E. A. Goodall.—A very picturesque bit, and 
not the worse for displaying the peculiar fea- 
tures of a region little known to art. 

No. 586. “ Portrait of the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury, in a Spanish costume.’ A. E. Cha- 
lon, R.A.—We had thought this fantastic style 
of portraiture had fallen into desuetude, and 
that sensible people wished their resemblances, 
if preserved at all, to be like what they were, 
and not like what they were not. This is an 
exception of the contrary, painted with great 
skill, and exhibiting the marchioness in a 
black and pink masquerade, with a funny little 
peaked cap to shew off her exuberant tresses. 

No. 593. “ Portrait of a Lady.” R. Rothwell. 
—What a contrast! One of the finest and most 
natural portraits in the Gallery—the head 
fresh in, old we were going to say but, certain 
age, the black dress and every accessory paint- 
ed in a firm and solid, and yet most unaffected 
and graceful, manner. 

No. 610. “ The Fall of Man.” J. Martin.— 
In most points resembling 460, ‘The Judg- 
ment of Adam and Eve,” already noticed; but 
with a greater extent of blue in the distance, 
and a less sombre shade over the foreground. 
Eve in her nudity is a little oratorical with her 
extended arm—as for Adam, there is no help 
for him. There is much grandeur in the man- 
ner of this artist, and in all he does; and it is 
almost too bad to criticise what may be called 
his mannerism. 

Up to this point we have skipped from No. 
to No., with more or less of inter-vallum be- 
tween; the extent of which chasms has de- 
pended entirely on the circumstances in which 
the pictures are placed. Many are so high as to 
render any correct idea of them impossible ; and 
others are so low, that even in a private room 
their examination would be most inconvenient, 
and in a crowded exhibition is out of the ques- 
tion. Besides this, there is the unavoidable 
cause of erroneous judgment, which must of 
necessity occur in all such galleries, namely, 
the overpowering of modest merit by meretri- 
cious hues and gilding in its neighbourhood. 
But if we offer this as an apology for any mis- 
take or neglect in the three rooms through 
which we have passed, what shall we say about 
the Octagon Room, or Den of Despair? A 
cat or owl-critic would suit it best; and as we 
cannot see in the dark, all we do notice of it 
must be the reverse of what Hamlet declares: 
“I know not seems,” quoth he,—in encea- 
vouring to speak of Octagon (as puzzling as the 
Oregon) question, we know nothing but seems! 

No. 612 seems to be a clever picture of 
“ Sancho Panza delivering his first Message to 
the Duchess,’’ by F. S. Carey. 

No. 616, ‘‘ Fox-hunting in the North,” seems 
to be a genuine field and family-party, by R. 
Ansdell. 

No. 620, “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” from the 
Spectator, seems not to be the famous dance 
recently revived at court, but a characteristic 
scene of the principal actors in that excellent 
periodical drama, Sir Roger seems rather 


young. 





No. 626, ‘ The Gaugers are coming,” seems 
to be a Wright-of-Derby piece of an illicit still, 
a little forced, but a clever composition, by 
J. P. Phillip. 

No. 627 seems to be a rather pleasing land- 
scape, with legendary figures, by J. Tennant. 

No. 636, “La Récréation,’”” seems to be a 
production of the Lancret school, by J. Noble; 
better handled in the foreground on the right 
than on the left or in the distance. 

No. 651, “ The Morning of Life,” seems to 
be a youthful grouping of tie sexes, but the 
females to want beauty, and the whole party 
lady or gentlemanlike appearance—N. Hatt- 
nell. 

No. 661 seems to be a truthful representa- 
tion of itinerant musicians, and such a circle 
as such Orpheuses charm—G. A. Williams. 

No. 667, “The Song of Olden Time,” by 
J. C. Hook, seems to be too sentimental, but 
otherwise well conceived. 

No. 672, “ The Day of Shame,” from half a 
line of Crabbe, by A. Rankley, seems to be a 
poetical feeling well embodied in two female 
forms, the afflicted and the repentant. The 
attitudes are extremely good, and the whole a 
work of much deserving. 

No. 673, “ Watt’s First Experiment on 
Steam,” by R. W. Buss, seems to be another 
laudable embodiment of a recorded incident. 
The story is a whim, made something of, in 
his way, by M. Arago, and more of, in his way, 
by Mr. Buss. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

THE opening of the Gallery with old masters, 
in the present year, intermingled with the works 
of Callcott and other deceased English artists, 
took place on Monday, after the private view 
on Saturday, which attracted a number of dis- 
tinguished persons. Altogether it is a collec- 
tion of extreme interest to the arts, and con- 
tains examples of almost every variety of age, 
subject, and style. A regiment of the highest 
names in every great school might be adduced 
to shew the extent of this arrangement; but 
instead of the parrot-note of “ Raphaels, and 
Titians, and stuff,” we will merely indicate some 
of the original and striking pictures which form 
the group of 169, almost every one of which is 
worthy of a separate notice. 

No. 10 is a “ Nativity” of Guadenzio Fer- 
rari, and a curious specimen of an early age. 
We know of no criterion by which to test the 
authenticity of such productions, and therefore 
receive the name upon trust, though we well 
know to what extent forgeries of these antiques 
is carried. There are parts of it—the angels 
above, for instance—which seem to us to be 
too free for its age; but in general the tone of 
colour and disposition of the figures are in- 
structive indicatives of the illustrious art which 
succeeded. 

At No. 12 we have John, Elector of Saxony, 
a most magnificent portrait by Holbein. The 
broad natural truth and the exquisite finish of 
this picture are combined in a very remarkable 
manner; the general effect is as grand as in 
the noblest composition of Italy, and the elabo- 
ration as fine as in a Pelitot miniature. For 
its period and kind it is a wonderful proof of 
the pitch at which a knowledge of the principles 
of the mechanism of painting had arrived. 

Nos. 16 and 24 are large and glowing land- 
scapes by Both and Vanderneer; splendid 
pieces, and equal in richness and beauty to 53, 
Titian, on the opposite side of the room. 

No. 23 is a fine sea-piece by A. Vandevelde ; 
26, a curious representation of Christ and St. 
Peter, by Louis de Vargas; and 34, a small 





perfect specimen of peasants, by Le Nain; as 
are the “ Unjust Steward,’ No. 45, of Quentin 
Matsys; and 48, of Jan Steen, being his own 
family in a carousing mood, and executed with 
all his minute and extraordinary handling. 

No. 60 is a portrait of Admiral Keppel, by 
Reynolds,—fine, but a little faded in colour, 
and in quite a different tone from that of which 
we spoke in our last two Gazettes. Van Tromp, 
by Rembrandt (78), is either a realisation of 
the ideal, or Van Tromp himself; and it abso- 
lutely kills (70) the Archbishop of Armagh, by 
Lawrence, hung near and above it. No. 65, an 
infant portrait of F. G. Hare, is an exquisite 
instance of Sir Joshua’s feeling for juvenile 
expression: the head is perfect. No. 82 is a 
little, but deliciously-pure, bit of Tasso Ferrato ; 
88, a Gainsborough landscape, of infinite grace 
and nature ; and 89, the “ Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
by Stothard. No. 104, an Interior, by Abel 
Grimmer, ought not to pass unnoticed as a rare 
work; 109, a De Koninck, full of his merits; 
and 110, “ The Landing of the Doge at Venice,” 
a Canaletto, of most elaborate execution, with 
an immense pageantry, and multitude of figures. 

In the south room are the Callcotts—one of 
them a Canaletto (155, “ Murano”), of beauty 
like the best of Lord Carlisle’s Venetian mas- 
ter, and in skill not inferior to the superb 
painting we have just mentioned. But the 
versatility and genius displayed in the other 
works of our countryman are singularly im- 
pressed upon us by seeing them thus assem- 
bled together. It is true we have praised them 
to the sky, as they were presented to us singly, 
year after year, in the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion; but we had no just idea of their value till 
we had this opportunity of observing them se- 
parated from the meretricious glare of these 
annual shows. No. 140, “ Passage and Lug- 
gage Boats,” is, in our eyes, one of the sweetest 
and most perfect sea-views in the world of art 
—delicious in its half-tone of colour, in its 
harmony and repose, in its picturesque ship- 
ping and lovely distance. There are others of 
the same kind not far short of it, and may, in- 
deed, be more highly prized by connoisseurs 
for different qualities. ‘Chen we have his “ Ra- 
phael and the Fornarina,” and human subjects, 
replete with brilliancy and sentiment — the 
whole an honour to British art, and everlasting 
memorials of his superior talent. In the same 
apartments are clever and characteristic pic- 
tures by Smirke, Romney, Thomson, Wilson, 
Reynolds, Owen, Briggs, Wright of Derby, 
Gainsborough, and a good portrait of Callcott 
by Linnell, forming altogether a charming Gal- 
lery, which is well calculated to delight the 
public and inform the artist. 

We confess that we have pointed attention to 
only a few particulars; but it is late in the day 
now to prate about Vandykes (some very fine), 
Cuyps, Claudes, Rembranats, Murillos, Teniers, 
&c. &c.; and all we have to do is, to advise our 
readers to go and examine them. 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE: THE PARTHENON. 

Pera, Constantinople, April 16, 1845. 
Dear S1r,—Having left Athens just after the 
féte held in commemoration of the anniversary 
of the revolution, which took place on Sunday, 
and was kept as a grand festival, I have taken 
the liberty of sending you some account of it, 
together with some of the disputed points in 
Grecian architecture, being aware of the great 
interest you take in antiquities. To commence 
the festa, the king and queen went in proces- 
sion to the cathedral; and on their return, his 
majesty, in his favourite Greek uniform, from 
a balcony of the palace, reviewed his troops, 
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which were all in the Frank dress except one 
regiment. Previously, there had been a gene- 
ral rumour that a disturbance would take place. 
The evening was celebrated by an illumination 
of the town, and a triumphal arch was erected 
in front of the palace; fires were lighted on the 
walls of the Acropolis, shewing with a grand 
effect the outlines of that charming spot. All 
went off in perfect quiet, to the astonishment 
of many. 

I will now endeavour to explain some of the 
curious facts connected with the minute details 
of the Parthenon, and points which appear to 
me so important in the architecture of this 
temple, hitherto unnoticed, and now becoming 
a subject of so great interest, as I find them, 
from the results of my measurements, 80 very 
different from any accounts I have heard or 
drawings I have seen. Most of the architects, 
both French and German, agree that the lines 
of the frieze, &c. are not horizontal, but rise 
from either end towards the centre stone, which 
is level ; and that the cornice lines, the abaci of 
the caps, the jointing of the columns, and the 
steps forming the base, follow the same curve, 
which at the highest point is 24 inches, diverg- 
ing upwards from a straight line in the eastern 
front. The axes of the columns lean outwards 
at the base 22 inches 
from a_ perpendicular 
line (A). The jointing 
of the shafts of the co- 
lumns are at right an- 
gles to the axes, and all 
the compensation for 
being out of the per- 
pendicular takes place 
in the upper and lowe® 
stones (BB). The en- 
tases of the columns are 
hyperbola, commencing 
at 3 feet 5 inches below 
the base of the shaft 
(cc). The cap mould- 
ing is also hyperboli- 
cal. The flutes of the 
columns are curves 
formed of three centres, 
neither part of a circle 
nor elliptical. The an-smgq77 
gle columns are consi- SECTION. 
derably larger in dia- i 
meter than the rest, and 
have the _ inclination 
both of the front and 
side columns. All the 
caps on the south side are smaller than those 
on the other three sides of the building, and 
this side being placed nearest the declivity of 
the rock, can only be viewed from below; per- 
haps this will account for their having been 
executed somewhat smaller than the other sides, 
which have their best views or sites from the 
Acropolis on more level ground. 

It has been much disputed whether the face 
of the building is concave or not; I believe it 
is of no regular curve. The second, third, and 
fourth abaci have their outer faces in a vertical 
plane, not a curved surface; the fifth inclines 
slightly inwards; and the joint of the archi- 
trave above the sixth is opened, leaving a space 
of 2} inches ; the rest do not follow any parti- 
cular line ; doubtless, if the crushing of the first 
five joints and the opening of the sixth were 
panes for, it would be a perfect straight 
ine. 

I had also intended to have sent some in- 
formation concerning the public Turkish baths, 
as baths are now being brought into general 
use in England for the accommodation of the 
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poorer classes; but on examination, found no- 
thing worthy of particular notice : some of the 
private ones are very magnificent.—Y ours, very 
truly, GeorGe Penrose KENNEDY. 


Nymph by Mr. Theed.—A marble whole- 
length of a nymph preparing to dance, executed 
by Mr. W. Theed at Rome, has been exhibited 
at Messrs. Graves’, in the same room with Mr. 
Power’s Greek Slave; and each helps to guide 
opinion in regard to the other. The objection- 
able chain, a certain degree of slimness, and 
want of beauty in the extremities of the latter, 
—and perhaps a little too much of a perpendi- 
cular attitude, out of keeping with the reced- 
ing or crouching sense of shame, and adopted, 
we may fancy, to avoid any dangerous resem- 
blance to the Venus,—are all redeemed by the 
feeling displayed throughout, the fine expres- 
sion of the head, the natural moulding of the 
figure, especially the back, and the general dis- 
position and graceful contour of the body and 
limbs. In Mr. Theed’s Nymph, though an 
able design, we cannot recognise such high 
qualities of art. Itis the full physique of fe- 
male youth, and the head and countenance ad- 
mirable. But the expression does not accord 
with the subject. It is rich in repose and ten- 
der dignity—which are inconsistent with danc- 
ing and the tambourine held in one hand. The 
other hand holds a drapery, and could not loose 
it to strike this instrument; so that the face 
tells one story, the right hand another, and the 
left hand another still, instead of there being 
one pervading sentiment and a fitness of things 
in all parts. ‘To our taste, there is also some 
meretriciousness in the person and the dress- 
ing of the hair, as if it were the copy of a dan- 
seuse, unelevated by art. Still it is not to be 
denied that this is a performance of very great 
merit, which reflects much credit on the artist, 
and gives promise of future fame. 


Lord Byron. By Count d’Orsay. Engraved 
by F. C. and G. C. Lewis. Graves and Co.; 
J. Mitchell. 

A YouTHFUL, thonghtful, and graceful portrait 

of the noble poet, in which the poetical cha- 

racter is preserved with rare feeling. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FRAGMENTS, 


Tur bitterness of death is felt by those 

Who lie neglected on a foreign shore, 

With no kind eye to watch the pallid brow, 

With no sweet voice to speak of hope and heaven, 
And of the love that lives beyond the grave! 
And those who die by the assassin’s hand, 

And even those who fall upon the field 

Of glorious battle, feel the shock of death— 

A fearful shock perchance. But ye who lie 
Dying at home, take courage from the thought, 
That through the darkened valley love will guide 
Thy step until the last dim shade hath fled, 

And thou dost wake to life, and light, and joy, 
Before the throne of God. 


TRACH ye the poet this :—to nurse with care 
His energies of mind, its healthy powers 
Of calm endurance, and its cheerful thoughts 
Of hope and love; to sink not though the blight 
Seems setting on his heart; to rise again— 
Ah! and again—from grief’s o’erpowering wave, 
And to look upward ever to the stars 
Shining above earth’s dust. 
I saw Time standing by the dark sea-shore, 
And casting summer roses on the wave 
Fast hastening onwards, past the things of life. 
I thought of that fair Future, promised us 
When time no longer is to gather up 
Our treasures for the tomb—of those blessed words, 
‘There shall be no more sea!” 

Emma B, 


a 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—On Thursday Otello 
was performed for the benefit of Madame 
Grisi, who sang the exquisite passages in the 
part of Desdemona with remarkable beauty and 
taste. In the last scene, the song with the 
harp and the prayer were given in a most 
masterly style, the sotto voce passages espe- 
cially, with a delicacy, purity of tone, and 
gracefulness quite delightful. Mario, who played 
Otello, threw more energy than usual into the 
part, and sang the music, which contains some 
fine declamatory passages, very well. Lablache, 
as the father, sang with remarkable expression : 
in the scene where he dashes Desdemona to his 
feet, nothing could be finer either in acting or 
dramatic singing—the house was electrified. 
Selections from ballets and an opera, with the 
Viennoises, completed the evening’s entertain- 
ments. 

Drury Lane.—In addition to the attractions 
of Madame Anna Thillon, which have rather 
increased than ceased, a ballet entitled Natalie 
was produced here on Monday, for the purpose 
of introducing Mdlle. Weiss as a danseuse to 
the English stage. Her figure is good, and her 
forte the naive and arch, in which she is very 
successful. We know how much this style, 
when so well sustained, fascinates an English 
beyond any other audience, though acceptable 
and applauded by all. Mr. W. H. Payne was 
very entertaining in a grotesque character. 

Haymarket.—A dramatic sketch called The 
Old Soldier was produced here on Wednesday, 
and afforded Mr. Farren another opportunity 
for the display of his extraordinary powers in 
the delineation of old age, in the person of Adam 
Lethersole, aged 95, whose character he sus- 
tained in so masterly a manner, that, at the 
conclusion of “ the sketch,” he was loudly called 
for and most warmly applauded. He was effi- 
ciently supported by the dramatic staff. 

Adelphi.—A capital piece, almost improvised 
by Mr. Selby, @ parody on the court ball, reviv- 
ing the stiff and antiquated times of George II. 
and the Countess of Suffolk, and called Powder 
and Ball, was produced here on Monday, and 
has been performed ever since to a crowded 
and hilarious house. It is a good laughable 
hit. 

Concert.—The concert next Wednesday at 
the Hanover-Square Rooms is generously an- 
nounced by Herr Staudigl; but is, we are in- 
formed, for the benefit of a countryman, whose 
exertions in polite literature have given him 
strong claims upon the sympathies of the British 
public. We allude to M. Schloss, whose Bijou 
Almanacks have been, for a number of years, 
the admiration of all who could relish much 
merit in the smallest possible compass. We are 
sorry to find that these ingenious and really 
extraordinary little gems of poetry and art have 
not been rewarded in a manner adequate to the 
great expense necessary for their tasteful and 
curious production ; and we do hope that the 
opportunity now offered will be gladly embraced 
to do justice to a very deserving though unsuc- 
cessful person. The bill of fare is excellent; in- 
cluding Staudig], Herr Pischeck, M. Leopold 
de Meyer, John Parry, M. Benedict, and other 
popular vocalists and instrumentalists. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seguin’s Concert on Saturday 
last was one of much interest and merit. Among 
the great variety of entertainment provided, 
we would mention with praise a grand fan- 
tasia on the piano by M. L. de Meyer, also 
the recitative, “ Der Holle selbst,” and air, 
“ Liebe ist die zarte Bluthe” (Faust), by Herr 
Pischeck, who was deservedly encored. His 
German song, “ Die Fahnenwacht,” was equally 
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effective; and throughout, his softer notes were 
particularly delightful to our ear. Mr. Chat- 
terton’s harp-fantasia was also excellent ;-and 
John Parry’s “ Young England”’ playful and pi- 
quant as ever. Madame Dorus Gras charmed us 
in “ En vainj’espére,” from Robert le Diable, and 
the romance “ Achetez-moi roses nouvelles.” 
The only drawback was an audible pumping of 
the voice, which was almost painful. We never 
heard Mr. Arthur to more advantage, either in 
concerted music or in the barcarolle, ‘‘ Or che in 
cielo,’ which he gave with great spirit. When 
we add that there were the further attractions 
of Mrs. Shaw and Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, the 
latter of whom especially acquitted herself with 
great success, we have indicated the leading 
features of a most satisfactory concert. 

A Vauxhall Masquerade was tried on Monday, 
with propitious weather. There were a num- 
ber of persons in fancy dresses and characters— 
some of the latter probably not the worse for 
not being their own. The affair, however, went 
off with as much spirit and propriety as could 
be anticipated; and a full musical band gave 
animation to the scene. 





VARIETIES. 

Thomas Ingoldsby.—The obituary this week 
contains the announcement of the death, after 
a short but severe illness, of the Rev. H. Bar- 
ham of St. Paul’s, better known to the literary 
world as the author of the Jngoldsby Legends. 
To all who enjoyed the pleasure of his friend- 
ship he was greatly endeared for the gentleness 
of his nature, the sociality of his disposition, 
and the benevolence of his heart. For the 
present we can only record the painful event 
that has removed so estimable a man from his 
sphere of usefulness and charity. 

Exhibition of National Industry and Products. 
—Stimulated by the example of the continent, 
some leading members of our Society of Arts 
have set on foot a plan for an annual exhibition 
of British working machinery, and productions 
similar to those which have done so much for 
foreign countries. It is proposed to embrace, 
as we read in an early prospectus, not merely 
products, but the instruments of production in 
actual work—“ the facility, rapidity, precision, 
and economy of the act of fabrication being 
often much more wonderful than the fabric 
itself; while the boldness and ingenuity of the 
operations are frequently such as to call forth 
something like the poet’s exclamation, ‘ The 
man who imagined that process must have been 
the Shakspere of the Wabsters!’ In carrying 
out these ideas (adds our information), it is in- 
tended entirely to exclude all private, personal, 
and political objects. It is hoped that the plan 
may be preserved so free from objection on 
these points, as to command the approbation 
of all ranks, and ultimately deserve the highest 
patronage.” We rejoice to state that this de- 
sign has already met with liberal and efficient 
support. 

Cambridge. — Among the distinguished fo- 
reigners already in Cambridge we may men- 


tion le Baron W. S. de Waltershausen, who | 
has spent nearly the last ten years upon Mount | 


Etna and made himself familiar with every 
scientific phenomena connected with thatmighty 
volcano; and the fruits of whose labours are 
likely to prove most interesting to the meet- 


here. Our readers may remember his inter- 
esting experiments at the Birmingham meet- 
ing: now we learn his experiments on ozone 
are to be brought forward in Section B. on 
Tuesday, and much curiosity is excited by the 
investigation. 








The Booksellers’ Provident Institution holds it 
anniversary at Richmond, on Tuesday, its stanch 
friend, Mr. B. E. Green, of the house of Long- 
man and Co., in the chair, and supported by 
many of the leading men connected with “ the 
trade.” As we have taken frequent occasion 
to describe the prosperous advance of this ex- 
cellent design, the liberality with which it was 
supported by the wealthier members, and the 
steadiness with which the general body fulfilled 
those obligations which established it as a great 
and permanent good for them and their fami- 
lies, we need only here express our warm 
wishes that the present anniversary may sur- 
pass any that has preceded it in usefulness and 
concord. 

Archeological Soirée. —Mr. Pettigrew’s second 
soirée took place on Wednesday evening, at- 
tended by a more numerous company than the 
first (we should think not less than 250 per- 
sons), among whom was the president Lord 
Albert Conyngham. We do not remember to 
have ever seen a more agreeable meeting, or a 
stronger expression of unanimity of feelings and 
pursuits. Many of our first-rate antiquaries 
were present. The tables and walls were lite- 
rally overloaded with antiquities and drawings 
and engravings, among the most interesting of 
which we may point out a remarkable collection 
of Roman antiquities, discovered within a few 
days at Castor, in Northamptonshire, by Mr. 
Artis, who was present. Among them were 
some most remarkable specimens of native 
figured pottery, made in the Roman potteries 
at Durobrisis (Castor), part of an original 
mould intended to imitate the Samian-ware, 
steelyards and other Roman domestic articles, 
and the remains of a Roman establishment of 
money-forgers, with some of the forged coins 
still remaining in the clay moulds into which 
the base metal had been poured. There ap- 
pear to have been extensive establishments of 
forgers in various parts of England under the 
Romans. Among other articles exhibited were 
Roman remains found in London by Mr. Smith, 
a number of rubbings of medieval brasses by 
Mr. Price, drawings of some of the articles 
recently found in the Derbyshire barrows by 
Messrs. Bateman and Isaacson, &c. &c. 

Movable Planisphere. By J. Aspin. (J. Wyld, 
Grant and Griffiths.)—Very neatly and clearly 
executed; though we have by us several pro- 
ductious of the same kind, we have none so 
perfectly adapted to point out the state of the 
heavenly bodies at any given time as this 
planisphere of Mr. Aspin’s. Its arrangement 
and indices are contrived with great ingenuity 
and skill; and with it before them, no one need 
care for a celestial globe or the ablest instruc- 
tions how to find what they seek in any astro- 
nomical inquiry. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lady Mary, or Not of the World, by the Rev. C. B. 
Tayler, fep. 6s. 6d.—The Mission, or Scenes in Africa, 
written for Young People, by Captain Marryat, 2 vols. 
fep., 12s,—The Negotiations for the Peace of the Dar- 
danelles in 1808-9, by the Right Hon. Sir R. Adair, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—History of Scotland, by Patrick F. 
Tytler, 3d edit., 7 vols. 8vo, 47. 4s.—Pentaglot Dic- 
tionary of Terms used in Medicine, Chemistry, &c. 
&c., by S. Palmer, M.D., 8vo, 10s.—Dramatic Sketches, 
and other Poems, by Rev. James Wills, post 8vo, 


A ‘ne | 10s. 6d.—The Irish Watering-Places, their Climate, 
ing. The celebrated Prof. Schénbein is also | LI 
| — 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Coloured Illustrations of British 


Scenery, and Accommodations, by A. Knox, M.D., 


jarden-Fruit, by H. L. Meyer, Part ILI., 4to, 5s. 6¢.— 
The Sermon on the Mount (St. Matthew v. vi. vii.), 
printed in gold and colours, small 8vo, 21s. silk: 25s. 
mor.—Harding’s Principles and Practice of Art, imp. 
4to, 3/.3s.; proofs, 4/.4s.—Supplement to Paley’s Hore 
Pauline, by E. Biley, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—The Countess Fau- 
stina, a Novel, translated from the German of Countess 


Hahn Hahn, 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s.—Wealth and Want, 
by D. Urquhart, 8vo, 4s.—Wisdom and Genius of Ed- 
mund Burke, post 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Christian Experience, 
being the second series of Peace for the Dying Chris- 
tian, by Hf. Drummond, 12mo, 4s.—Lectures on Fo- 
reign Churches, delivered in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
Ist series, 4s.—Two Explanatory Treatises on the Sa- 
craments, by the Rev. T. T. Smith, }2mo, 3s.—Rey. 
F. Thompson’s Lent-Lectures in 1844-45, 12mo, 5s.— 
Evenings in the Pyrenees, edited and arranged by 
Selina Bunbury, post 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Memoirs of Sophia 
Dorothea, Consort of George I., 2 vols. 8vo, 35s.—His. 
tory of Fossil Insects, by the Rey. P. B. Brodie, 8vo, 
9s.—Treatise on the Law of Contract, &c., by C. G, 
Addison, Part [., royal 8vo, 14s.— Poems, by Eliza 
Cook, 2d series, fep., 5s.—The Backslyder’s Mirror, by 
E. S. Byam, fep., 2s. 6¢.—Lays, Legends, and Lyrics, 
by W. J. Bosomworth, fep., 5s.—Tuck’s Railway 
Shareholder’s Manual, 5th edit., fep., 4s. 
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June. Thermometer. 
Thursday. . 12| From 51 to 
Friday. . .13] , 3 
Saturday . . 14 
Sunday 
Monday . 


Barometer. 
29 88 stationary. 
29°88 stationary. 
29°82 to 29-78 
29°78 29°67 
° 29°60 29°55 
Tuesday Me 53 29°55 29°54 
Wednesday .18] ,, 63 .. 55/2950 .. 29°53 
Wind on the 12th, N.E. and E.; 13th, N., N. by E., 
and 8. by E.; 14th, N. and N.E.; 15th, E. by N: and 
S.E.; 16th, E. by S. and S. by W.; 17th, SE. by N. 
and S.E.; 18th, 8. by E. and 8.W. The 12th, clear; 
13th and 14th, morning cloudy, otherwise clear ; 15th, 
morning clear, afternoon and evening hazy ; 16th, ge- 
nerally overcast, sun at times in the afternoon; 17th, 
generally cloudy, frequent and heavy rain morning 
and evening, accompanied with thunder ; 18th, morn- 
ing showery, afternoon and evening generally clear.— 

Rain fallen, -445 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuaries Henry ADAMs, 
Latitude, 51° 37° 32” north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich, 


59 |. 
53 


53 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ Atemporary absence must be our apology for not 
immediately attending to /ate correspondents. 

The Astrologer.—We have to acknowledge Parts I. 
and II., containing ten penny numbers of this mélanye 
of old superstitions, modern predictions, and other 
matters allied to the almost defunct (but still, upon 
the credulous, the active) science of astrology. There 
are many amusing matters in the collection. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


This Evening, June 21, will be performed Rossini’s Opera 
Seria, ** Otello.” Desdemona, Madame Grisi; Emilia, Madame Bel- 
lini; Elmiro, Signor Lablache; Iago, Signor Fornasari; Rodrigo, 
Signor Corelli; 1) Doge, Signor Dai Fiori; and Otello, Signor Mario. 

Between the acts, the Danseuses Viennoises (under the direction of 
Made. Weiss) will dance the Polke and the Pas Oriental. 

To conclude with the highly successful ballet, by M. Perrot, with 
new scenery, dresses, decorations, &c., founded on Victor Hugo's 
celebrated work of “« Notre Dame de Paris,” entitled ** La Esmeralda.” 

ie Music com Signor Pugni. La Esmeralda, Madlle. Car- 
lotta Grisi (her last appearance but three); Fleur de Lys, Made. 
Petit Stephan; Made. Aloise de Gondelaurier (mother of Fleur de 
Lys), Madame Copere; Phoebus de Chateaupers, M. St. Leon; Claude 
Frollo, M. Gosselin; Pierre Gringoire (the poet), M. Perrot; Quasi- 
modo (the Sonneur Notre Dame), M. di Mattia; Clopin Trouilletou, 
M. Gouriet; Truand, M. Venatra.—In the third Tableau, the ad- 
mired Pas de Quatre, by Madlles. Grahn, Demelisse, Cassan, and 
Moncelet. 

Made. Rossi Caccia has arrived in town, and will make her first 
appearance in this country on Tuesday next. 

Sig. Barroilhet, who has been engaged for six nights, has also 
arrived, and will make his first appearance ,in this country on the 
same evening. 

Madlle. Taglioni has been engaged for a series of five Farewell 
Nights, in which she will take leave of the subscribers and the 
public, the first of which will take place on Thursday next. 

Applications for boxes, pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the 
Box-office, Opera Colonnade.—Doors open at seven; the Opera to 
commence at half-past seven. 


> 7 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
It is respectfully announced that Madlle. TAGLIONI has been 
) engaged for a Series of Five Farewell Nights, in which she will take 
| leave of the subscribers and the public; the first of which will take 
| place on Tuurspay next, June 26, it being an Extra Night, not in- 
cluded in the subscription, when will be presented (second time these 
| four years) Donizetti's opera, **‘ Roberto Devereux.” Queen Elizabeth, 
Made. Rossi Caccia (ber second appearance in this country); Sarah, 
Duchess of Nottingham, Madile. Rosetti; Roberto Devereux, Earl of 
| Essex, Sig. Moriani; and the Duke of Nottingham, Sig. Barroilhet 
(his second appearance in this country). : 
| The Danseuses Viennoises, under the direction of Made. Josephine 
Weiss, will appear in some of their most favourite Dances. 
To be followed by various entertainments, in which Madlle. Cerito, 
| Madile. Lucile Grahn, and Madlle. Carlotta Grisi, Mesdlles. Moncelet, 
Demelisse, Cassan, and Ferdinand; M. St. Leon, M. di Mattia, M. 
Gosselin, and M. Perrot, will appear; and the celebrated ballet, “ La 
Sylphide.” La Sylphide, Madile. Taglioni, it being the first of her 
five farewell nights. ; 
Applications for boxes, pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the 
| Box-office. Opera Colonnade.— Doors open at seven, the opera to 
| commence at half-past seven. 
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HE late THOMAS HOOD.—This distin- 
guished Writer, who has for upwards of 20 years entertained 
the public with @ constant suc of comic and humoristic 
works, in the whole range of which not a single line of immoral 
perma a calculated to pain an individual, can be pointed out — 
jous writings rank among the noblest modern 
contributions to our national literature, and cn Ha was ever the 
ready and efficient advocate of the unfortunate and the opp 
(as recently, for instance, in the admirable “ song of the Shirt,” which 
yave so remarkable an nee to the movement on behalf of the dis- 
tressed needlewomen)—has a widow and two children in strait- 
ened and precarious circumstances, with no other means of subsist- 
ence than a small nable on the failure of the widow's 
life, barely epsom = supply ry a of three eer! common ne- 
cessaries, and tot: inad 
= me orphan chien, Even thie ‘ants resource hes an of neces- 
extent during - last five months, 
Py saber to = ‘the heavy sick-room and funeral expenses, Under 
these circumstances a SUBSCRIPTION for the family has been set 
on foot. The admirers of Thomas Hood throughout the country will, 
it is h , take this opportunity —— testifying their recogni 
tion of his genius, and their sense of his personal worth. 








Committee. 

Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. 
Lord John Manners, M.P. 
Baron M. De Rothschild. 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 
John Rolt, Esq. 


Marquis of a 
Marquis of Norm 
Sir E. Bulwer Lyt yest. 
Sir John Hanmer, 
R. Monckton setines, Hag. M.P. 
David et A. Spottiswoode, Esq. 
Ww. _ m Alvoworth Esq. John Britton, Es 
R.A. Samuel Philli 
Dr. Willian ieliick. T. Landseer, Es: 
Joseph Toynbee, Esq. William Harvey, Esq. 
Thomas Reseigh, Esq. F. O. Ward, Esq. 
Subscriptions :— 
Already advertised ©. 
Charles Dickens, Esq. £10 
The Hon. Mes. Norton, 2 
Lewis Novelli, Esq. . 10 
Illustrated London News 
Edward Scholfield, M.D. 
An Admirer . e 
Andrew Beatie, Esq. 
H. L. ares, oh Esq. 


£593 18 0 
Richard cone, PO £5 
H. T. Gadsden, Esq. . 2 
T. Hardman, Esq. . 

A Friend . . 
T.H. Bethamley, Esq. . 
T. S. Gossett, Esq. . 
T. W. Forbes, Esq. 
George Peel, b © 

A few Friends ° 
ery Hill, Exq. 
Willia Imrie, Esq. 
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Re Tr. w. Mac’ kie, 
Christ Chureh, Oxford 
c.R Frippy Esq. Aw Warrington) 
: Mrs. Oldfield . 


F. T. 
From “a a Bridge of 
a rise ‘aici: 


Rev. D. T, Me Wubserd, ec. we N. 
for the “ Song ofthe R. Peyton, Esq. 

i s & Miss Wright . 
T.B May, Esq. . s Mr. J. Harlow 
C, Beevor, Esq. .F. ae aa 
Grayville Mansell, Ei sq. The Literary Gazette. 
Subscriptions received by any Member of the Committee ; or may 
be paid to the acconnt of David Salomous, Esq. (who has kindly 
consented to act as Treasurer), at the London and Westminster 
Bank, or anv of its branches, F. O. WARD, Hon. Sec. 
12 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens. 


PAtLapDius LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


7 Waterloo Place, London, 
Directors. 

Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. Right Hon. Sir T.F. Fremantle, 
a W.R. K. Donglas, F.R.S, bart., M.P. 

Right aoa Sir Edward Hyde Henry Harvey, ag +» F.R.S. 
James Murray, 
Samnel Skinner, a 
P Maxwell Stewart, keq., M.P. 
Sir William Young, Bart. - 


Auditors—Capt. C.J. Bosanquet, R.N. ; J. Buller East, Esq., M.P. ; 
John Young, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers —The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


The TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the 10th of — last, when a highly satisfac- 
tory REPORT was laid es he Proprietors and Policy Holders, 
and unanimously adopt 

The Public will see the ee of thencyer os in so important a 
matter as Life A e, which, from its 
continued prosperity, and its large additions to policies, offers the 
greatest inducement to Assurers, combined with the undoubted 
security of a numerous and wealthy proprietary. 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
The following Table shewsx the additions made to Policies for 


5000, which a been in force for Fourteen Years, to the 3lst 
December 1% 
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Fast, Bar ° 
Charles Elliott, E 


A» F.R.S. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 








Additions made to 
the Sum Assured 
in the Fourteen 


Premiums paid in| 
the Fourteen 


Total Sums now 
payable in case of 
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A Bonus of Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent of the estimated Profits, 
is added to Policies entitled, every seventh year; or an equivalent 
reduction made in future Premiums. 

The Third Septennial Division of Profits will be declared to the 
3st December, 1845. Persons assuring previous to that date will 
have their proportion of profit appropriated, 

PR re travelling in Europe by sea or land, in time of peace, are 

jot charged any extra premium. 

ap te th for Agencies, in places where none are established, 
to be addressed to the Secretary. 


NICHOLAS GRUT, Secretary and Actuary. 


EEN FUN, the celebrated CHINESE 
COSMETIQUE. ” patronised by Her Majesty and the — 

Family. encgs great value of this Cosmetique is, that the ingredien’ 
being solel ceous, the most delicate complexion can apply i 
without injury, while rough, red, and moist skins speedily experien: 
beneficial results. Another most important feature is, that — as 
—- without a tae the sanatory condition of the wu: 
the truly too copious perspire: 
tion. Travellers andr residents in warm climates, — ject to the 
enervating influence of tropical heat, will, when the skin becomes 
moist and heated, experience inconceivable comfort by X14. to this 
Cosmetique, as it ‘will both allay and avert discolouration and coarse- 
ness. The sole proprietors are FABIAN and CO. (late Watson, Fabian, 
and Co.), 24 Mark Lane, London, without whose signature on the 
labels none are genuine.—To be had wholesale of them, and retall 
of all respectable chemists and perfumers in town and country. 





In boxes, price 3s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. each. Country agents 
appointed. 


> 
REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 
TRICAL greta tn ige —FE. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 
33 Cockspur Street, has the high and distinguished honour of stating, 
that his Imperial Maponty the Emperor of Russia has recently con- 
descended to confer on him “ the appointment and title of Chrono- 
meter-Maker to his Imperial Majesty,” as a reward for the unequalled 
performance of his amen tee during the Expediti jon of 1844. 
In 1843, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor was pleased to reward 
the performance of Dent's Ghicaceniors with a Gold Medal of the 
highest Order of Merit. 
Dent's Patent incsesracei Chronometers, and Clocks. 





 ETTS'S PATENT METALLIC CAP. 


SULES possess the following properties, and are now prac- 
tically admitted to be the only security for effectually preserving the 
contents of Bottles, Jars, Pots, &c. 

YY are applicable to these vessels, of every size and shape, from 
the smallest Phial to the mouth of a Jar or Pot three inches in 
diameter :— 

They are made of a metal free from every impuri ite non-corrosive 
in its nature, and, consequently, not subject to oxidation, nor per- 
vious = moisture :— 

ey preserve the contents of the vessels to which they are ap- 
plied fectly air-tight ; thus securing them from becoming vapid, 
pose \y, or ieti 

ey ‘effectually protect the Corks from the ravages of Insects, and 
the noxious influence of the Musk-Rat and other vermin :— 

persede the use of Wire, Wax, Bladder, &c., and the 
universa!ly acknowledged inefficiency of Tin-foil; the Capsule, being 
made of Solid Metal, has not only sufficient strength of itself to 
secure effervescing liquids, but is much handsomer in appearance 
than the above useless tinsel, besides = the advantage of being 
applied with much greater ease and rapidit 

They have also the very important property of affording absolute 
security against the ility of fi 

In addition to the ad before the use of the 
Capsules prevents the liquid ‘from oozing out of the mouth of the 
bottle, complet removes all cause of complaints (particularly in 
tropical climates) against the adhesion of the wax and other coating 
matter to the —— when the cork is extracted—staining every 
thing with which it comes in contact—and prevents the falling of 
such offensive aration into the bottle or glass, which frequently de- 
teriorates, and even destroys, the natural properties of the 

porters desirous of availing cae og of this valuable inven- 
tion, in giving their orders for Wines, Ales, Porter, een) Preserved 
Fr Vinegar, Pickles, Sauces, eerie. tard, Ink, 
Blacking, &c. &c., need only direct their Tradesmen to cover the 
Bottles, or other ee with the Patent Metallic Capsule, which 
will not incur extra expense. 

Further particulars may be had, and orders received, at the 
Manufactory, No. 1 Wharf Road, City Road. 


> ” 
ODGSON and ABBOTT'S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 
this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that this Beer, 
$0 strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


nl » x \@ 
ENDERS,STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS.— 
The largest Assortment of STOVES and FENDERS, as 
well as GENERAL IRONMONGERY, in the World, now on 
SALE at RIPPON and BURTON’s extensive Warchouses, 39 Ox- 
ford Street, corner of Newman Street (just removed from Wells 
Street). Bright Steel Fenders, to 4 feet, from 30s. each; ditto ditto, 
with ormolu ornaments, from 60s.; rich bronzed scroll ditto, with 
steel bar, 10s. 6d.; iron fenders, 3 feet, 4s. Gd.; 4 feet, 6s.; ditto 
bronzed, and fitted with standards, 3 feet, 9s.; 4 feet, 1ls.; wrought 
iron Kitchen Fenders, 3 feet, 4s. Gd.; 4 feet, 6s.; bright Register- 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, from 5 gui- 
neas; ditto ditto, with ormolu ornaments, from 91. 10s. a becaoge in- 
ing-room hee tan 2 feet, 20s. ; 3 feet, 50s. ; m Regis- 
ter-stoves, 2 3 feet, 24s. The new sconce Thermio 
Stove, with fender ith perce hearthplate, from 8/. 5s; Fire- 
irons for chambers, 1s. 6d. per set; handsome ditto, — cut heads, 
6s. Gd.; newest pr attern, with Bret th bronzed heads, lls. A variety 
of Fire-irons, with ormolu and richly cut heads, at proportionate 
prices. Any article in Furnishing Ironmongery 350 per cent under 
any other house, while the extent and variety of the Stock is without 
any equal. T ‘he money returned for every article not approved of.— 

ed C 














etail with gs, sent (per post) free. Esta- 
blished (in Wells Street) 1820. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
d for 


SOAP, so lon retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
Possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’ 's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Hanpartr’s Paeservarive pe Ye Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, preserving them in a sound an 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth of seen impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 

in polish and colour. 

seein oe is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having aol ; "delightful pertuime. 

His Germinative Liquid is = —_ specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is fail 

Hanpaix’s Corp Cazam oF Seen, prepared | in great pertection 

ImProvapScourtne Drops, for removing y spots from ui Silke. 

IxprLinix MARKING LNK, for Linen, to be used without med 











dna bottle. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 


The GALLERY, with a oe of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS, and those of the late Sir A. W. Catucorr, 
, | R-A., and other deceased British Artists, is open daily from Teu 
in the Morning till Six in the Evening. 
Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, ns. eel 


Reval ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
or —The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
is now O 
Admission (from Eight o’Clock till iin” One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shillir 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 





\HE NEW SOCIETY ‘of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Eleventh Annual Exhibition is 
NOW OPEN at their Gallery, Firty-rurgxe Part Macur. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


HE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 PALL MALL 
EAST, each day, from Nine till Dusk. 


Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. 





OLLEGE for CIVIL ENGINEERS, and 
GENERAL PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, 
Putney, Surrey. Established in 1840, 
President, His Grave the Duke of Bucciavan, K.G. 
The Education given in this ap is peculiarly suited to the 
exigencies ot the present day, and is most beneficial not only to those 
—— Engineering, both Civil and Military, as a profession, but 
all parsons engaged in the practical application of Scientific 
Princip es. 





of the itution may be obtained at the residence of 
the German Professor, No. 3 Berkeley Square; at the following 
Booksellers: Mr. Dalton, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross; Mr. Par- 
ker, West Strand; Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill; and on 
application to the Principal, at the College at Putney. 


June 1845. M. COWIE, M.A., Principal. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXV.— 


ADVEKTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 165 of The 
Edinburgh Review are requested to be sent tothe Pub- 
lishers’ by Thursday, the 26th; and B1Lus on or before 
Saturday next, the 28th inst. 

39 Paternoster Row, 
June 21, 1845. 


JHE ENGLISH REVIEW, and QUAR. 
TERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 
LITERATURE.—Apveutist ments will be received for inser- 
tion in the New Number until the 24th instant; and Biris and 
Paosrecrusss until the 27th instant. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In Twenty-one Volumes, with Eighty Plates, price 5s. each, 
cloth, 


ALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE and 
UNIFORM HISTORY of ENGLAND 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
The Continuation by Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., Prebendary of 
Peterborough. 
Also, in Seven Vols. 80, price 10s. 6d. each, 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
Reign of George the Second to the present Time. 
London: A. Valpy, M.A.; and H. Wix. 


KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME, 


ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATES- 
MEN who FLOURISHED in the TIME of GEORGE HL.; 
to which are added, Remarks on Party, and au Appendix. 
First Series. Vol. I. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S., and Member of the 
Vatioual Institute of France. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





COMPLETION OF THE MORNING EXERCISES. 


In a very large volume, 8vo, bein; sixth an completing the 
series. ‘Price 14s. ele in c " 9 


HE MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIP- 
PLEGATE, &c., being divers Sermons by several Ministers ot 
the Gospel in and wear Londen. Fifth edition, carefully cullated 
and corrected, with — and Translations. 
ly JAMES NICHOLS, 
Editor of Fuller's “ Church History of Britain,” &e. 
*.* At the vend te of many subscribers, the publisher has been 
inddced to to this concluding volume five copious and useful 
ee a ve h this is done at the cost of more than one hun- 
dred tional pages of cl -printed matter, he has 
ofined to to ne a price only Two Shillings higher than that at which 
each of its predecessors was charged. 


London: Printed for Tuomas Teco, 73 Cheapside; and be 
procured by order of all other Booksellers. _ 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Mr. NEWBY’S New Works. 
In 2 vols. 


INTS to a SOLDIER on SERVICE. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, og P 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” ‘* The Bivouac,’’ &c. 


New Novel in 3 vols. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Gambler's Wife,” 
“* Belle of the Family,” &c. 
THE BOSOM FRIEND. 


Part II., on the 1st of July, price One Shilling, 
THE TRAVELLER’S MAGAZINE, 


JUST READY, 
Miss Rose Elien Hendrik’s New Novel, 
THE ASTROLOGER’S DAUGHTER. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H, the Duchess of Cambridge. 


New Work on Primogeniture.—To England’s 
. Younger Sons. 
HINTS on the NATURE and MANAGE- 
MENT of DUNS. 


In royal Svo, price lis. 
TREATISE on the LAW of CON- 
TRACTS and PARTIES to ACTIONS ez contractn, (with 
the recent Decisions and Statutes). 
By C. G, ADDISON, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Owen Richards, Law-Publisher, 119 Fleet Street; and 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster Row. 





Important to Travellers visiting the Continent. 
Price 10s. bound, 
OGHLAN’S HAND-BOOK for ITALY, 
NORTH, CENTRAL, and SOUTHERN. Containing every 
Information, Mode of Travelling, Expenses at Hotels, &c. &c., for 
an entire Tour. 
Also, a New Edition of 


COGHLAN’S HAND-BOOK for CEN- 
TRAL EUROPE. Seared, Ledgers paeeane the Rhine, Ger- 
many, France (witha full d ris), Jersey, 
and Guernsey; with a New Map of all ithe Railways to the preseut 
time. Price 10s. bound; or both in 1 vol., 20s. 


London: H. Hughes, 15 St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, 
M® COLBURN will publish immediately 


the es NEW WORKS :— 


MEMOIRS of LADY HESTER 
chopagheee a —— by Herself, - Conversations with her Physi- 
cian; wi jotes, of the most Remark. 
able ‘penons ot her T Time. 3 vols, aa 8vo, with Portrait, & 


ul. 
EVENINGS at HADDON HALL, 


Edited by the Barowzss De CALaBRELLA. Superbly embellished with 
24 Steel Engra a First Artists, from Designs by Groncg 
Esq vol, 





8 New Burlington Street, June 21, 1845. 
THE NEW NOVELS of the paaeen, 
Published by Mr. BENTLEY. 
I. 


SATANSTOE;; or, the Family of Little- 
page By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” 
he Red Rover,” * The Pathfinder,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


The IMPROVISATORE; or, Life in Italy. 
From the Danish. ByMrs. HOWITT. 2 vols, post 8vo. 


The DISPUTED INHERITANCE. By 
GRACE WEBSTER. 3 vols. a 


ANNE HATHAWAY: or, Shakespeare in 


Love. A Romance. 3 vols. post. 8v0. 


The PRIME MINISTER. An Historical 





Price Ss. 
OEMS by ELIZA COOK: Second Series. 


Poems written since those which ap) 
the smasmatad a ilies. With a finely-executed take the yo 
thor. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Orders received by all Book- 
sellers. 


Published June 18th, 1845—Demy 8vo, price 1s. 


HO IS TO PAY OFF THE NOTES?” 

— A QUESTION on the Proposition “ GOOD "” an- 

swered in a Letter tothe Editor of “ The Era” and the British Public ; 

with the subjunctive = “ Who and what is to pay off the now 
existing ‘ Evyiu’ of the National Debt?” 

By LUKE JAMES HANSARD. 
* Thi Letter has been written and is published in — that 
be ascertals ned whether the ition ** Goop !” to be 





an ignominious rest by an exclusive alll influ- 
ence & One Man's Wanton Rivicu.s. 
inted and published by Luke James Hansard, 6 Great i mig 
Lincoln’ 's-Inn Fields, London; and may be had of all Booksellers 


Published 31st March, 1845—Second Edition—Demy 8vo, 
price Is. 
OOD !—A Proposition on the NATIONAL 
DEBT; with the Ways and Means of the Riddance from 
all O; yi TAXES: together with a SUPPLEMENT to the 
APP. 





By LUKE JAMES HANSARD. — Fs. 1845. 
8,° The Supplement is published to illustrate, by figures taken 
from Parliamentary Documents, the now facts and circumstances 
materially affecting the prospective hear - _ try, inasmuch 
as this Welfare hangs upon the National Deb’ 
Printed and <a a Luke James p= 6 Great — 
Lincoln’s-Inn 3 and may be had of all Booksellers. 


As to the practical Philosophy of the a 


oe V'll give you more ano! 
mately oe have won their way, 
nore PRACTICA ae that is done, 
Which “ Sovereign Good” to man can sway. 


June, 1845. ————— LJ. A 


PINIONS of the PRESS thereon. No. 1. 
Demy 8vo. 28 pp. Price ld. 


URTHER OPINIONS of the PRESS 
thereon. No.2. Demy 8vo. 31 pp. Price ld. 


UPPLEMENT to the APPENDIX to 
‘‘ THE PROPOSITION ‘GOOD!’ ON THE NATIONAL 


DEBT,” 
‘ By LUKE JAMES HANSARD.—4th Mareh, 1845. 
Contents :—Shewing the 
Hitherto Progressive Increase, | The Ways and Means of the Abi- 
and Probable aaeee — lity to paythe Debt . p.dl 
of the National Debt - P-47 | pa siand’s Position and Prospect 
Anseal Chanype in ee insolation te bee Debt . 54 
t 
Venice, the Origin of the Fund- 
— % row ey Dis - rr ing Syste tem, now reduced from 
Time, to pay its Debt p.48 comparative Splendour and 
tlie? “ Commercial Importance, p.55 
Inclination or Disposition of the 
Community to pay its Debt, | A kindly Hint to England and to 
looking to the Habits of its} the Fundholders of her peek 
long-accustomed Usage . p.50 54-56 
i f th Sa eee wee Peevest is One Penny, = it is 
ou Gratie to Pt — on the National 
ebt.”” 


eee and ‘pues by Luke James Hansard, near Lincoln’s- 
in Fields.— 








By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of ** The Cir- 
pone 9 Chief,” &c. 3 vols. post Syo. 


AGI NC OURT. pl Historical Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of * Daraley,” ** De L’Orme,” 
Ad "Rose Draiuretss &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

VII. 

TheCHEVALIER. A Romance of the Re- 
bellion of 1745. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of “ Widows and 
Widowers,” ** The White Mask,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
*,* To be had at all the Libraries. 


- NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 





1. 
YELL’S TRAVELS of a GEOLOGIST 
in NORTH AMERICA. With Plates. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. P (On Monday. 


ENGLAND under the ANGLO-SAXON 
KINGS. From the German of LAPPENBERG. 2 vols. 
8vo. li. ls. P 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY of ANTI- 
QUITIES. Abridged from the larger Work. By Wm. 
Smitu, LL.D. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

4. 


HAWKSTONE: a Tale of and for Eng- 
land in the Year 184—. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. 


5. 
THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
With nearly One Thousand Illuminations, Ornamental 
Borders, Initials, &c. 8vo. 


6. 
NAVAL WORTHIES of QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH’S REIGN. By Joun Barrow, Esq. 8vo, 14s. 


NEW ZEALAND, flees 1839 to 1844. By 
E. J. WAKEFIELD, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 8s. 
8. 
LIFE of the LORD HILL. By Rev. Epwin 
S1oney. Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 
9. 


The MARLBOROUGH LETTERS and 
DESPATCHES,. Edited by Sir George Murray. Por- 
trait. 3 vols. 8vo. ‘ 

MR. MURRAY’S HAND- BOOKS for 
TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT, &c. Post 8yvo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


Cat 
Il. 


The STORY of a ROYAL FAVOURITE. 
By Mrs. Gors. 35 vols. 
“ No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ?”—The Critic. 
Iv. 
A Second Edition of “SELF.” By the Au- 
thor of “ Cecil.” With an Address tothe Public, by the Author. 3 vols, 


The following are now ready :— 


¥. 

The Third Volume of the NELSON LET- 
TERS and DESPATCHES, 

vi. 

THE WHITE SLAVE; 
or, the Russian Peasant-Girl. By the Author of ** Revelations of 
Russia.” 3 vols. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 28s. bound, 


EMOIRS of SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 
CONSORT of GEORGE I. 
Elector of Hanover and King of England; 
Including her sae A mse! heme pte aa of various ee eg 
Personages 0} imes. ber 
Now first vablished from the Originals. 
The story of the life and fate of Sophia mesa has hitherto 
= almost unknown in this country, in c ce of the strenu- 
di of her p to involve thor "chief incidents in 
9  ieiponateabiie mystery. Late discoveries in the archives of the 
iene German courts, and some private MS. collections, have, 
jowever, brought to light the whole of the singular history of this 
princess, in which her wrongs and sufferings till her death, ‘after 32 
years’ incarceration, are 2 broaght forward in a picture of court-life in 
the last ape to the extraordinary features of which no imagina- 
tion can do jus 
Henry am Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 











MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
No, 22, post 8vo, 2s. Gd. 
A JOURNAL of RESEARCHES in 


NATURAL HISTORY, kept during a Voyage round the 


World. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. 
Second Edition, with Additions, Part I. 


Lately published. 
20—21. BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
By WasutNoTon Invina. 


No. 19. ALGIERS — ABD-EL-KADER 
and the ARABS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Under the we tae of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
Price 6s., 8vo, cloth, 
H E D oO G. 
By WILLIAM YOUATT. 
With numerous Illustrations, drawn by Harvey. 
Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


Also, price 10s., 8vo, cloth, a new and enlarged edition of 
THE HORSE. By the same Author. 
With Illustrations, drawn by Harvey. 

Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





New Theory of Rain, Wind, and Storms. . 
N the ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES 


which produce Rain, Wind, Storms, and the Fluctuations of 
By THOMAS HOPKINS, Esq. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





In 8vo, with coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


TREATISE on CORNS, BUNIONS, the 
Diseases of Nails, and the General — of the Feet. 
By LEWIS DURLACHE 

Surgeon Chiropodist (by special pone won to the Queen. 
“ This extremely sensible, popular, = well-written treatise gives 
yp! results of a lon; Begiac pees’ from t! lace downwards, in one 
ie most vexatious fields of human suffering. He 
pets all technical yt and writes — and intelligently, vin- 
dicating his rational views and sober claims from — a 

exaggeration of the empirics and daily advertisers,”"—. 


Court. May be 





London: Simpkin, een 
Booksellers, 


Stationcrs’ 
had of all of the Author, 15 Old Burlington Street. 
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COLBURN’S “ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.” 


HE EDITORSHIP of the “ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE” having devolved on Mr. 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, he will, in future, make it the exclusive medium for the publication of 
his own Works. Under his influence also, many Writers of estimation in Literature will become Contributors to 
this Miscellany, and thus elevate still higher the distinguished character which has placed it at the head of its 
class. To the Authors who have lately given lustre to the pages of COLBURN’S MAGAZINE, such as Mr. 
W. H. MaxweEtt, Mrs. Troutorr, the Hon. G. 8. SmytHe, Mr. RopertT Bett, Miss StRIcKLAND, Mr, 
THACKERAY, and the Author of “ Peter Priggins,” Mr. AINSWORTH will add others arising out of his own 
connexion; among whom will be found his relative, the enterprising and erudite traveller, Mr. Francis Arns- 
worTH, who will continue the narrative of his researches connected with the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION, 
Mr. OxENFORD, whose lyrical translations from the German have enriched the stores of modern poetry; Mr. 
Duptey CosTteLLo; Mr. Le1gu Huyt; Mr. CHar es OLLIER, whose domestic stories have found an echo in 
every breast; Mr. Thomas Wricut, whose profound knowledge of English Antiquities and the early sources of 
English Literature has contributed largely to public instruction and entertainment; Mr. Forrest, Mr. CHARLES 
Hooton, Mr. Joun Barrow, Captain MEpwrn, together with the Author of ‘“‘ Hillingdon Hall,” Lord Atsert 
ConYNGHAM, and several writers eminent not only for talent but for high rank. 


Mr. AINSWORTH will continue his 
“ REVELATIONS of LONDON” in the ““ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE;” 


And, in aSUPPLEMENT (to be delivered gratis with the July Number) the entire preceding parts of the Romance 
will be reprinted. 
He will also immediately commence in the ‘‘ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE” a new Historical Romance, 
called 
KENSINGTON PALACE; OR, GEORGE II. AND QUEEN CAROLINE, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





New Work by the Author of *‘ The Modern Syrians.”? 





On WEDNESDAY NEXT will be published, post 8vo, 


Ss E R Vv i A; 
THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN FAMILY; 


Or, a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and Woodlands of the 
Interior, during the Years 1843 and 1844, 


By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PATON, Esq. 
Recently, by the same Author, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE MODERN SYRIAN S: 


Or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses. 


“ Makes larger additions to the common stock of information concerning Syria than any work which could 
easily be named since ‘ Burkhardt’s Travels in Syria’ appeared.” —Eclectic Review. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 


With Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Just published, in Imperial Quarto, price Three Guineas; Proofs on India Paper, Four Guineas, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ART. 
By J. D. HARDING, Author of “‘ Elementary Art.” 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY THE AUTHOR. 
The subjects theoretically and practically treated of are— 
Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and Shade, Effect, and Colour. 
The Work forms a Volume of the same size as ‘‘ Elementary Art.” 





On 28th June will be published, in large Octavo, price 4s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt, 
VOLUME I. of 


THE EDINBURGH TALES: 
Containing Nineteen Stories or Novelettes, 
By Mrs. JOHNSTONE (the Conductor), 


Mrs. FRASER, Mrs. GORE, Miss MITFORD, Mrs. CROWE, Miss TYTLER, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. QUIL. 
LINAN, Mr. CARLYLE, Colonel JOHNSON, and Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER; 


And an amount of Letterpress equal to that of NINE VOLUMES of the ordinary Novel size. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 STRAND. 


Just published. 
1. 
MR. JAMES’S LAST NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


THE SMUGGLER.. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


2. 
THOM’S POEMS. 


In post 8vo, price 5s., with a Portrait, the Second Edition, 
with Additions, 


RHYMES and RECOLLECTIONS of 
a HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 


By WILLIAM THOM, of Inverury, 
Aberdeenshire. 


An Edition on large paper, illustrated with Plates, will 
be published in a few months, price 20s. 


3. 
In post 8vo, price 9s. cloth gilt, 
THE 
NOTE-BOOK of a NATURALIST. 
By E. P. THOMPSON. 


4. 
In post Svo, price 8s. cloth, with Map by AnrowsMITH, 


SIDNEY and MELBOURNE. 
By C. J. BAKER, Esq. 


5. 
In post 8vo, cloth, with Map, 


THE PUNJAUB. 


By Lieut.-Colonel STEINBACH, late of 
the Lahore Service. 





Ina few days, 
1. 
In demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrative Diagrams, 


AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


NATURE and COURSE of STORMS 
IN THE 


INDIAN OCEAN SOUTH of the 

EQUATOR, 
With a View of Discoverine their On1c1x, Extext, 
Rorative CHARACTER, and other Concomitant Pheno- 
mena. With remarks on the Season, W1NDs, and STATE 
of the ATMOSPHERE favourable to their DEVELOPMENT; 
for the PRACTICAL PURPOSE of enabling Vessexa 
to ascertain the Proximity of a HURRICANE and their 
RELATIVE Posit1ox to1ts Vortex. Also SUGGES- 
TIONS on the BEST MEANS of AVOIDING the 
DANGER. 


By ALEXANDER THOM, 
Surgeon 86th Regiment. 
2. 
On July 1st, 
In medium 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 8s. 
The Fifth Volume of the New and Illustrated Edition of 
The WORKS of G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
CONTAINING 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS; 


oR, 


The Brothers in Arms. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 CORNHILL, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


———————————————— 


NEW WORKS AND RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


IHE NEGOTIATIONS for the PEACE of 
the DARDANELLES, in 1808-9: with Despatches 
and Official Documents. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Rosert Aparr, G.C.B. Being a Sequel to the 
Memoir of his Mission to Vienna in 1806. 

2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 
Written for Young People. By Capt. MARRYArT, 
C.B., Author of ‘‘ Peter Simple,” ‘‘ Masterman 
Ready,” ‘“‘ The Settlers in Canada,” &c. 

2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. 


Lady Mary; or, Not of the World. 


By the Rev, C. B. Tayuer, M.A., Rector of St. 
Peter’s, Chester; Author of “ t, or the 
Pearl,” “‘ Tractarianism not of God,” &c. 

Fep. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Priests, Women, and Families. 
By J. Micusxet. Translated from the French 
by C. Cocks, Bachelier-és-Lettres, and Professor 
of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of 
Franee, Post 8vo, 95. 

By the 


The History of Greece. 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s (the 
Rev. Connor C. THIRLWALL). A New Edition, 
revised; with Notes. Vol. I., demy 8vo, with 
Maps, 12s. 

®,° To be completed in 8 vols. 


The Physical Description of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. Accom- 
panied by a Geological Map, Sections, and Dia- 
grams, and Figures ofthe Organic Remains. By 
P. E. De Stazececki. 8vo, with coloured Map 
and numerous Plates, 24s. 


The Literature of Political Eco- 
nomy: a Classified Catalogue of Select Publica- 
tions in the different departments of that Science ; 
with Historical, Critical, and Biographical No- 
tices. By J. R. M‘Cuxtocn, Esq. 8vo, l4s. 


The Works of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. 3d Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 36s. 

®,° This collection consists of the Author's Con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review, Peter Plym- 
ley’s Letters on the Catholics, and other miscel- 
Janeous Works. To which are now first added 
—Tbree Letters on Railways; Letter to Mr. 
Horner; Two Letters on American Debts; a 
Prayer ; Changes (never before published) ; a Frag- 
ment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church. 


A Diary, purporting to be by the 
Lady Willoughby, of the Reign of Charlies I.; em- 
bracing some Passages of her Domestic History 
from 1635 to 1648. 3d Edition. Square fcp. 8vo, 
printed and bound in the style of the period to 
which the Diary refers; 8s. boards; or 18s. bound 
in morocco (old style.) 


The Falls, Lakes, and Moun- 
tains of North Wales; being a Pictorial Tour 
through the most interesting parts of the Country. 
By Louisa Stuart CosTELLo, Author of “ Bearn 
and the Pyrenees,” &c. ft mene A illustrated with 
‘Wood-Engravings and Lithographs. . Square post 
8vo, with Map, 14s. 


Travels in India, including Scinde 
and the Punjab, in 1842 and 1843. By Capt. Lro- 
POLD Von ORL IcH. 2 vols. 8vo, Mlustrations, 25s. 


The History of Fiction; being a 
Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose 
Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek Ro- 
mances to the Novels of the present Age. By 
Joun Dun op, Esq. 3d Edition, complete in One 
Volume, Medium 8vo, lis. 


13. Sir Edward Thomason’s Memoirs 
during Half a Century (1795-1845). 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portrait, and very numerous Plates, Auto- 
graphs, &c. 42s. 

14. The Power of the Soul over the 
Body, considered in relation to Health and Morals. 
By G. Moonz, M.D. © Post 8vo, 7s. 

15. German University Education ; 
or, the. Professors and Students of Germany. By 

Watrer C. Perry, Phil. D. Bost 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


London: Lonewax, Brows, Gaszx, and Lonemans. 








8 New Burlington Sireet, June 21, 1845. 


MR. BENTLEY 


Will immediately publish the following 
New Works. 


1. 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and their 
Adherents. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., Au- 
thor of “ Memoirs of the Court of England,” “ George 
Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
ul. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the 
Reign of George I[I. Now first published from the 


P 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS | momen 


Original MSS. 
LE MARCHANT, Bart. 2 vols, 8vo, with Por- 
traits. 
It. 
The Prince of Orange. 
torical Romance. 3 vols. post Svo. 
Iv. 
Recollections of Four Years’ Service 


in the East with H.M.40th Regiment. Comprising 
an Account of its March from Deesa to Ferozepore, 


An His- 


via Cutch, Seinde, Affghanistan, Peshawur, and the | 


Punjaub. 4 Be MARTIN BLADEN NEILL, 
Captain 40th Regiment. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Vv. 
° ° ° P 
The Diary of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 
Knt., during the Reigns of King James I. and King 
Charles I. Now first published from the Original 
MSS. Edited, with Notes, and illustrated, by J. 
ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 2 
vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


I. 

The First Collective Edition of the 
Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield, including nume- 
rous Letters and several Political Characters, now 
first published from the Original MSS. Printed uni- 
formly with Mr. BentieEy’s Collective Edition of 
“‘ Horace. Walpole’s Letters.” Edited, with Illus- 
trative Notes, by Lord MAHON, 4 vols. Svo, with 
Portraits. 


A Residence at the Court of London. 


Second Series. Comprising Incidents, Official and 
Personal, from 1819 to 1825. Amongst the former, 
NEGOTIATIONS on the OREGON QUESTION, 
aud other unsettled Questions between the United 
States and Great Britain. By RICHARD RUSH, 
Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipotenti- 
= from the U. S. during the above years. 2 vals. 
vo. 
ul. 


Scenes and Adventures in Spain 
during the Years 1835-1840. By POCO MAS. 2vols.8vo,with 
Mlustrations. 


Iv. 

Chronicles of Fashion, from the Time 
of Elizabeth to the Karly Part of the Nineteenth Century, in 
Manners, Jnoey Sar Costame, &e. By Mrs, 
STONE, Author of ** The Art of Needlework,” &c. 2 vols, 
80, with numerous Portraits. [. 

v. - 

Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by his Granpsox, the Turn Eaar. 
4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


The Rev. Francis Trench’s Diary of 


a Journey in France and 
2 vols. post Svo, with Ili 


Vit. 
The Life and Travels of Thomas 
Se ee 


vii. 
Social Life in land and France. 


Bch oenyutet ects Bs itch ean 
pte ead Sas 


Fri 
870, 


RICHARD lakes in Ondtnary to Her Mjecry Saanse, 


in. Chiefly im the Year 1844. 
ons. 


Works on Science, Natural History, &c, 


1. 
HEMICAL MANIPULATION ; being 


Instructions to Students in Chemistry, on the 
Methods of performing Experiments of Demonstration 
or Research, with accuracy and success. By MIcHaEy 
Farapay, F.R.S. Third Edition. 8vo, 188. 
ae el ens ct 

em! wi vi rev. 
guide."— Provincial Medical Cournal. ? . ‘ 


9 


THE CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. By Mary SomERVILLE. Sixth Edition, 
Fep. Svo, 10s. 62, 

“ The style of this ing production is so clear and unaffected, 
conveys with so much simplicity so great a mass of profou 
knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of youth the 
it he has mastered general rudiments of me 

3 


TRAVELS of a GEOLOGIST in NORTH 
AMERICA; with Geological Observations on the United 
States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By CHarues Lre.t, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Quarterly Review. 


4. 

ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY;; or, the An- 
cient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, consi- 
dered as Illustrative of Geology. By Cuar.es Lyett, 
oy Second Edition. Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 12mo, 
18s. ; 

“ Should be read by every one who takes an interest in this rising 
branch of Natural History.”—Jameson's Journal. 

av 

RUSSIA in EUROPE and the URAL 
MOUNTAINS, Geologically Illustrated. By R. I. Mur- 
cHIson, President of the Geological Society, M. Ep. Dr. 
VERNEUIL, and Count A. Von KeyseRLinc. With 
Map, Tables, Woodcuts, Sections, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 
(Just ready.) 

6. 

THE PRACTICAL GEOLOGY and AN- 
CIENT ARCHITECTUREofIRELAND. By Grorcr 
WILKINsoN, Esq. Plates. Royal 8vo, 1/. 8. 


7. 

THE GEOLOGY of CHELTENHAM and 
its Neighbourhood. By R. I. Murcutson, Esq., V.P.R.S, 
New Edition, with Plates. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

8 


FACTS ‘to ASSIST the MEMORY in 
VARIOUS SCIENCES. New Edit. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


9 


GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Epwaxp Jessr, Esq. With Extracts from the 
Unpublished Journals of GILBERT Wu1TE, of Selborne. 
Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo, 62. 6d. 


10. 
SCENES and TALES of COUNTRY LIFE, 


with Recollections of Natural History. By Epwarp 
- sag Esq. Second RBdition. Woodeuts. Post 8v0 | 


my One of beak peal weleshie editions that have been recently mad 
pad > i. — the Natural History of our own coun- 
; Il. 
JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. Fourth 
Edition, with Woodcuts.. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
** A book that it to find its into every rural draw 
in the Ringtone tat tman aaiely bo Plea ta ooo nays 
12, 

A JOURNAL of RESEARCHES in NA- 
TURAL HISTORY, kept duringa VOYAGE round the 
WORLD. ByCuantes Danwrx, Esq. Second Edition, 
with Additions. Post 8vo. (On Jupe 30.) 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Price @. 2s, proofs; 1/, 1s. prints. 
[ELUSTRATIONS of the LORD'S 
PRAYER. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER WROTTESLEY. 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 
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